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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

If  one  has  been  following  the  trends  of  contemporary 
education,  he  has  become  convinced  that  its  story  during 
the  last  four  decades  has  been  one  of  pioneering  and  of 
progress.  The  humdrum  classroom  work,  formerly  primarily 
memoriter  and  repetitious,  has  been  displaced  in  progres- 
sive schools  and  to  some  extent  in  all  schools  by  a host 
of  fascinating  techniques.  These  provide  better  presen- 
tations of  the  old  material  and  are  replete  with  meanings 
which  are  significant  to  the  learner.1 

1.  DELIMITATION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Significant  in  these  new  approaches  to  subject  matter 
is  the  appreciation  technique.  Even  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  a few  isolated  educators  had  seen  the  value  of 
such  a method  in  education.  Slowly  interest  grew  until, 
by  the  middle  of  the  second  decade,  more  and  more  educators 
were  being  converted  to  the  belief  that  appreciation  rather 
than  drill  should  be  emphasized  in  certain  subjects  or 
phases  of  subjects.  At  first,  appreciation  was  recognized 
as  applicable  in  the  fine  arts  only.  This  is  the  purely 

1 Arthur  Gordon  Melvin,  The  Technique  of  Progressive 
Teaching.  (New  York:  The  John  Day  Company,  1932),  p. 
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esthetic  type  of  appreciation.  This  views  art  for  art's 
sake.  It  "includes  those  activities  that  usually  are  classi- 
fied  as  art".  An  appreciation  of  the  counterpoint  or  the 
harmony  of  the  symphony,  a thrill  at  the  choice  of  onomato- 
poetic  words  in  a sonnet,  a mingling  of  emotions  at  the 
blaze  of  color  at  sunset — these  and  many  other  instances  of 
recognized  beauty  comprise  the  basis  for  esthetic  apprecia- 
tion. This  technique  is  used  primarily  in  the  music,  the 
art,  or  the  literature  class  where  it  has  an  obvious  and 
distinct  value.  Here  the  student  learns  to  seek  and  to  find 
the  beautiful. 

Another  type  of  appreciation  is  not  as  generally 
accepted  nor  as  easily  defined.  It  is  known  as  social 
appreciation.^  It  takes  as  its  basis  the  values  and  needs 
of  the  human  being  whether  he  is  regarded  as  an  individual 
or  as  a member  of  society  as  a whole.  Every  individual  is 
a part  of  society  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  become 
adjusted  to  it.  Just  as  a visitor  in  a foreign  country 
gradually  learns  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  customs 
and  the  people  in  the  land  where  he  sojourns,  so  the  citizen 
who  learns  to  adjust  himself  to  the  standards  of  conduct 

2 Charles  E.  Holley,  The  Teachers'  Technique . (New 
York:  The  Century  Company,  1924),  p.165 • 

^ G-eorge  Drayton  Strayer,  A Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching 
Process.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912) , pp.  62-64. 
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and  of  government  partakes  of  a social  appreciation.^  The 
subjects  of  life  which  touch  upon  humanity  call  for  social 
appreciation.  Likewise,  the  school  subjects  which  deal  with 
human  life  afford  ample  opportunity  to  use  the  appreciation 
technique  in  its  social  sense.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the 
appreciation  technique  which  will  be  used  in  the  development 
of  the  problem  of  this  thesis.  The  appreciation  lesson  may 
be  used  in  a wide  range  of  required  work,  for  gradually  the 
view  has  developed  that  there  are  appreciation  opportunities 
in  any  field  and  appreciation  units  are  now  being  developed 
and  presented  in  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages. 
The  two  most  important  of  the  broader  aims  of  appreciation 
are  now  listed  as  (1)  enjoyment  and  (2)  building  up  a center 
of  permanent  interest.  Therefore,  if  an  appreciation  unit 
is  built  upon  an  interest  which  the  student  already  has,  or 
if  it  produces  such  enjoyment  that  it  sets  up  a permanent 
center  of  interest  in  that  subject,  it  may  be  considered 
successful. ^ 

It  has  been  the  custom  from  time  immemorial  to  present 
the  subject  of  history  from  the  factual  point  of  view.  Stu- 
dents have  learned  fact  after  fact  and  incident  upon  incident. 

^ Lida  Earhart,  Types  of  Teaching.  (Boston:  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  1915),  pp.  109-125* 

5 National  Education  Association.  Curriculum  Committee 
of  the  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers,  Guy  M.  Wilson,  chair- 
man. Third  and  final  report  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  of 
the  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  on  the  evaluation  of 
instruction,  pp.  49-53* 
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Stress  has  been  made  upon  an  accumulation  of  knowledge.  But 
the  appreciation  technique  offers  another  valuable  and  fas- 
cinating approach  to  this  subject.  Since  the  aim  of  teaching 
history  is  primarily  social,  it  follows  that  the  technique 
of  social  appreciation  may  be  very  useful  as  an  approach. 

This  means  that  the  students  would  learn  to  know  the  emotions, 
the  problems,  the  conditions  under  which  tests  were  met 
— all  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  these  people.  This 
would  make  history  itself  live.  It  would  mean  that  the  whole 
former  conception  of  human  life  (gleaned  from  texts  with 
encyclopedic  facts)  would  be  changed  for,  having  studied  the 
emotions  of  the  people  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
lived,  the  students  would  have  a new  insight  into  the  times 
and  a sympathetic  understanding  of  the  peoples. 

If  one  is  to  seek  an  understanding  of  the  people  of  the 
past,  he  will  find  little  in  the  average  history  text  to  help 
him.  The  terse  narrations  and  expositions  of  the  historic 
facts  show  too  little  of  the  people  who  figured  in  those 
events  and  but  little  of  their  backgrounds  or  customs.  But, 
if  one  turns  to  the  literature  of  the  period,  he  can  find 
there  a much  fuller  expression  of  the  human  life  of  the  per- 
iod. Thus  these  two  subjects  may  be  correlated  to  produce 

6 H.  Sorokoff , "Changing  objectives  in  the  teaching  of 
history,"  High  Points,  19*34—42,  April,  1937* 
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a valuable  study.  The  arguments  against  this  correlation 
are  very  old  and  include  some  of  the  world' s greatest 
thinkers. ^ They  contend  that  literature  glosses  over  the 
unpleasant,  it  particularizes  rather  than  generalizes,  it 
distorts  to  show  its  own  ends.  To  base  an  historic  study  on 
scenes  laid  in  some  historic  piece  of  literature,  they  say, 
is  fatal;  the  alleged  facts  will  not  be  true.  However,  the 
other  school  of  thought  which  represents  equally  good  minds 
says  that  there  is  much  in  historical  literature  that  can 
make  historical  facts  live.  It  believes  that  a correlation 
between  literature  and  history  is  not  only  possible  but 
socially  valuable.  Therefore,  the  next  step  in  the  argument 
is  to  show  that  literature  and  history  may  be  correlated. 

That  there  may  be  a distinct  value  in  correlating 
literature  with  the  history  course,  especially  if  it  is  to 
approach  the  lesson  from  the  appreciation  point  of  view  is 
the  contention  of  this  study.  It  is  granted  that  some 
phases  of  history  are  better  studied  from  the  problem  tech- 
nique; in  this  case,  literature  may  not  be  at  all  helpful. 

But  if  one  wishes  to  study  phases  or  eras  of  history  with  the 
intent  of  learning  something  about  the  peoples  and  the  times, 

7 H.  W.  Childs,  "Some  dangers  in  teaching  literature 
as  social  history,"  English  Journal. 20: 645-52.  October,  1931* 

7 A.  0.  Roorbach,  "Historical  novel  as  an  aid  to  the 
teaching  of  the  social  studies,"  Historical  Outlook.  20:396- 
8,  December,  1929* 
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he  will  be  able  to  glean  much  of  the  spirit  of  both  by  cor- 
relating history  and  literature.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
study  to  link  these  two  together  in  a hope  of  interpreting 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  Poetry  and  songs  of  the  period 
have  been  chosen  as  a very  typical  representation  of  the 
people  and  the  times.  These  present  a subjective  point  of 
view  which  is  valuable  in  discovering  the  emotions  and  the 
conditions  of  the  period.  Because  even  the  lesser  works 
present  a picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  they  will  be 
of  use.  From  these  works,  many  of  them  very  simple  and 
lacking  much  in  poetic  beauty,  it  is  hoped  to  give  students 
a new  concept  of  people  who  lived  less  than  a century  ago 
and  who  fought  to  promote  the  present  social  order. 

Therefore,  a complete  statement  of  the  purpose  of  this 
study  is  in  order.  Basing  the  work  upon  the  premise  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  social  appreciation,  it  is  endea- 
vored to  interpret  the  life  of  the  Civil  War  Period  of  United 
States  History  through  the  songs  and  poetry  of  that  time. 

The  aim  is  social  rather  than  literary,  yet  coincident  with 
this  is  the  desire  to  develop  a center  of  interest  that  will 
become  permanent.  The  culmination  of  this  study  is  an  actual 
teaching  unit,  divided  into  sub-units--an  appreciation  unit 
of  the  poetry  and  songs  of  the  Civil  War.  Thus  is  shown,  by 
the  inductive  method,  the  need  for  social  appreciation,  the 
possibility  of  social  appreciation  in  the  history  class  as 
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seen  from  Its  correlation  with  certain  aspects  of  literature, 
and  the  actual  teaching  units  based  upon  this  correlation. 

All  of  this  is  done  with  the  intention  of  building  a definite 
center  of  Interest  in  the  Civil  War. 

2.  VALIDATION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

It  is  assumed  by  the  writer  that  there  will  be  some 
objections  to  the  use  of  appreciation  units  in  literature 
in  the  history  class  as  they  are  presented  in  this  study. 

Some  may  feel  that  a more  fitting  place  for  them  is  in  the 
English  class.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  that  the 
courses  of  study  prescribed  by  the  departments  of  English 
for  the  secondary  schools  do  not  mention  any  particular  study 
of  Civil  War  literature.  If  any  teacher  wishes  to  introduce 
some  of  this  material,  he  must  do  it  beyond  the  realm  of  the 
prescribed  curriculum.  It  has  no  natural  place  in  the  curri- 
culum. 

Since  the  message  of  the  Civil  War  literature  is  largely 
social,  this  literature  may  have  an  important  place  in  the 
study  of  the  Civil  War  which  is  made  by  the  history  class. 

In  this  day  when  there  is  a great  tendency  to  correlate 
courses,  it  seems  that  this  particular  subject  might  well  be 
used  in  this  way.  The  history  text  may  be  supplemented  in  a 
valuable  way  by  the  poetry  and  songs  of  the  era  which  it  is 
describing. 
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It  is  the  intent  of  this  study  to  supplement  the  his- 
tory text  by  providing  several  sub-units  under  the  general 
unit  of  the  Civil  War  Period.  In  these  units  the  poetry 
and  songs  of  the  period  will  be  used  to  bring  out  some  of 
the  social  aspects  of  the  time  which  the  history  text  often 
lacks.  It  is  believed  that  from  a study  of  the  poetry  and 
songs  the  students  will  be  able  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  a deeper  sense.  It  may  be  that  those  who  wish  to 
use  these  units  may  feel  that  they  would  not  care  to  spend 
the  whole  time  allotted  to  the  Civil  War  in  a correlated 
study.  Perhaps,  in  this  connection,  the  teacher  would  like 
to  encourage  an  interested  group  to  work  up  a sub-unit — or 
perhaps  the  whole  unit--for  a special  presentation  to  the 
class.  For  this  reason,  the  large  unit  of  the  Civil  War  has 
been  broken  down  into  sub-units  which  may  be  used  singly  if 
the  teacher  prefers. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  any  study  of  the 
nature  of  this  thesis  should  be  practical,  that  it  has  no 
reason  for  existing  if  it  cannot  be  placed  in  the  regular 
curriculum  and  taught  with  ease  by  any  teacher  who  so  de- 
sires. For  this  reason,  the  following  study  is  designed 
with  the  intention  that  it  may  be  practical  and  useful. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  APPRECIATION  TECHNIQUE 

The  appreciation  technique  is  a relatively  new  approach 
to  learning  and  because  of  this  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
either  a satisfactory  definition  of  it  or  a comprehensive 
explanation  regarding  it. 

1.  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  APPRECIATION  TECHNIQUE 

a.  Educational  background.  Educationally  speaking,  the 
appreciation  lesson  grew  out  of  a general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existent  methods  of  teaching.  The  students  were 
learning  and  accumulating  much  knowledge,  but  it  was  becoming 
evident  that  the  emotions  were  playing  no  part  in  this  edu- 
cative process#  There  was  no  appeal  to  the  student;  his  was 
simply  the  act  of  accumulating  with  the  hope  that  some  day  he 
might  be  able  to  find  use  for  that  which  was  in  his  vast 
store . 

b.  Psychological  background.  ''Knowledge  for  knowledge's 
sake"  has  long  been  questioned  as  a goal  of  education.  Many 
would  contend  with  Earhart  that  it  should  be  a means  rather 
than  an  end:^ 

1 Lida  B.  Earhart,  Types  of  Teaching.  (Boston:  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  1915),  p.  109. 
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It  may  be  urged  that  all  these  ends  (appreciation  and 
enjoyment)  are  accomplished  by  the  lessons  which  impart 
information  in  regard  to  various  lines  of  knowledge  and 
endeavor;  but  knowledge  does  not  always  include  the 
feeling  of  appreciation  which  affects  ideals.  There  is  a 
value  in  facts  over  and  above  their  intellectual  value 
as  facts.  There  is  an  appeal  to  interest,  to  emotion, 
to  a sense  of  appreciation  of  deeper  or  finer  signifi- 
cances than  appear  at  first  sight.  The  lesson  or  part 
of  the  lesson  which  Is  devoted  to  influencing  such  in- 
terest or  appreciation  may  be  called  an  exercise  in 
appreciation. 

Though  emotion  can  exist  as  a separate  psychological 
process,  it  does  not  exist  alone  for  psychologically,  emo- 
tion accompanies  cognitive  processes.2  Therefore,  a lesson 
designed  to  arouse  the  emotions  would  still  be  based  upon 
the  principles  of  thinking.  This  type  of  lesson  is  the  basis 
for  the  use  of  the  appreciation  technique. 


c.  Historical  background.  This  search  for  a technique 
which  would  include  both  the  cognitive  and  the  emotional 
processes  began  at  about  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Haywood  cites  Professor  J.  J.  Findlay  as  the  first  educational 
writer  to  recognize  the  need  of  a specific  lesson  in  appre- 
ciation. Professor  Strayer,  writing  soon  after,  devoted  a 
chapter  of  his  Teaching  Process  to  this  type  of  lesson.  Mr. 
Steward  Macpherson  published  his  book  on  Music  and  Its  Appre- 
ciation in  1910,  and  in  that  year  and  the  following  one, 

2 W.  H.  Burton,  Supervision  and  the  Improvement  of 
Teaching.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1922) , 

p.  241. 
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lectured  to  a large  number  of  teachers  on  that  subject.  At 
that  same  time,  similar  lectures  were  given  by  Professor 
Selwyn  Image  on  the  appreciation  of  art.  Stanley  Hall,  in 
1911 » wrote  a chapter  in  his  Educational  Problems  on  the 
teaching  of  music  from  the  point  of  view  of  appreciation 
emphasizing  the  employment  of  the  pianola  and  the  phonograph. 
Haywood  himself  gave  a lecture  in  London  (1912)  which  was  a 
basis  for  his  book.  The  Lesson  in  Appreciation.  In  1912-13 
appeared  M.  Cousinet* s articles  in  L*Educateur  Moderne . In 
1913  came  Professor  De  G-armo's  Aesthetic  Education.^  And 
thus  the  idea  of  appreciative  learning  grew;  the  need  had 
been  felt  and  educators  were  not  long  in  seeking  a way  to 
fill  it.  It  can  be  seen  that  all  of  the  great  progress  in 
this  development  of  the  technique  in  appreciation  has  been 
confined  to  less  than  thirty-five  to  forty  years. 

2.  APPLICATION  OF  THE  APPRECIATION  TECHNIQUE 

a.  Position  in  educational  methods.  In  methods,  the 
appreciation  technique  takes  its  place  with  the  well-known 
drill  method,  the  project,  and  the  problem  technique.  Each 
has  its  particular  sphere  wherein  it  is  most  valuable. 

b.  Use  of  subject  matter.  The  question  now  arises  as 

3 F.  H.  Haywood,  The  Lesson  in  Appreciation.  (New  York! 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1915),  pp.  178-180. 
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to  what  subject  material  is  best  suited  for  the  use  of  the 
appreciation  technique.  Can  it  be  used  in  all  subjects,  or 
is  it  applicable  to  a few  isolated  subjects  only,  which  are 
known  for  their  inherent  beauty?  Does  ’’appreciation”  imply 
simply  a comprehension  of  the  esthetic?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions which  educators  have  been  seeking  to  answer  during 
these  years  of  progress.  At  first,  it  was  believed  that  the 

4 

appreciation  technique  was  applicable  to  the  fine  arts  only. 
Later,  as  the  teachers  of  literature  saw  the  success  of  the 
appreciation  method  in  the  fields  of  music  and  the  fine  arts 
they  decided  that  the  same  method  could  be  used  in  the 
teaching  of  literature. ^ So  in  the  teaching  of  music,  of 
art,  and  of  literature  there  was  the  development  of  the  new, 
esthetic  appreciation  technique.  Gradually,  however,  there 
began  to  be  a feeling  that  there  are  possibilities  for  appre- 
ciation in  not  only  the  arts,  but  in  all  subjects.  Appre- 
ciation was  advocated  as  an  important  objective  in  teaching 
history,  science,  and  the  practical  arts.^  The  emotional 
aspect  of  learning  consists  of  more  than  a feeling  of  enjoy- 
ment or  a consciousness  of  beauty.  Understandings,  sym- 
pathies, a consciousness  of  worth  are  all  emotions  which 

^ Dorothy  W.  Wilson,  WA  review  of  literature  on  the 
appreciation  technique”,  (unpublished  study,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Boston,  1936). 

5 George  Carpenter  and  others.  The  Teaching  of  English 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  (New  York:  Long- 

mans, 1913) • 
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should  accompany  study 


Teaching  for  appreciation  means  a kind  of  teaching 
that  will  develop  not  only  knowledge  but  also  a sense  of 
worth,  or  significance,  or  wonder,  or  beauty.  The  term 
is  applied  most  frequently  to  the  efforts  of  the  teacher 
to  insure  in  the  learner  an  appreciation  of  beauty  as  „ 
expressed  in  music,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts  generally.' 

Strayer  ® states  that  appreciation  has  formerly  been  one  of 
the  secondary  purposes  of  teaching.  He  believes  that  every 
day  the  child  M should  get  new  joy  from  his  work,  new  insight 
into  the  lives  of  people  and  events,  and  a fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  is  beautiful  about  him”. 


c.  Variety  of  aspects.  The  evolution  of  the  apprecia- 
tion method  has  been  from  the  simple  esthetic  type  to  the 
broader,  social  aspect.  This  social  appreciation  has  a much 
wider  range  of  usefulness  for  it  can  be  developed  in  any 
group  whether  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous. 

The  second  social  kind  or  appreciation  has  to  do  more 
with  the  values  and  needs  of  human  beings.  Every  man 
must  live  in  the  society  of  his  fellows  if  he  is  not  to 
be  a hermit.  Before  he  is  ready  to  live  thus,  he  must 
learn  to  govern  his  conduct  by  the  standards  of  right 
that  his  fellows  have  adopted.  Men  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  many  things  from  lofty  motives;  hence,  a study  of 
history,  geography,  and  world  events  offers  a very  good 


6 W.  C.  Bagley  and  M.  C.  Macdonald,  Standard  Practices 

in  Teaching.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  19325T^P^~126 . 

7 Loc.  cit. 

8 

George  Strayer,  George  Frasier,  & Winfield  Armentrout, 
Principles  of  Teaching.  (Boston:  American  Book  Company, 

1936),  p.  153. 
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opportunity  for  social  appreciation. 

Earhart  says,10  "One  important  type  of  appreciation  is 
that  which  has  for  its  basis  the  values  and  needs  of  human 
beings  whether  regarded  as  individuals  or  as  a society." 

The  possibilities  of  this  aspect  of  appreciation  are  legion. 
From  the  development  of  a feeling  of  kinship  with  one's 
neighbors  to  a spirit  of  understanding  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  it  may  provide  social  opportunities.  Its  limits  can- 
not be  governed  by  time  or  space.  Although  the  appreciation 
technique  may  be  carried  beyond  into  other  aspects,  it  is 
this  phase  of  the  technique  that  will  be  enlarged  upon  in 
the  following  study. 

The  appreciation  technique  holds  many  possibilities. 

Its  basic  design  is  that  of  promoting  insights  and  apprecia- 
tions. Since  the  objective  of  teaching  in  the  secondary 
school  is  to  develop  insights  and  appreciations,11  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  appreciation  technique  has  a rightful  place 
in  the  educational  scheme.  It  provides  a means  of  enjoyment 
at  the  time.  This  will  form  a permanent  center  of  interest 
for  the  future.  All  of  this  means  that  when  more  of  learning 

9 Charles  Holley,  The  Teachers'  Technique . (New  York: 

The  Century  Company,  1924 ) , pp . 165 -37 

1®  Earhart,  Lida,  Types  of  Teaching,  p.  110. 

1 1 

Espy,  Herbert,  The  Public  Secondary  School.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1939) , chap.  IV,  passim. 
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is  put  upon  the  appreciation  basis,  reading  and  study  will  be 
carried  forward  voluntarily  after  school  tasks  have  been  com- 
pleted— during  the  school  years  and  on  into  the  years  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  APPRECIATION  TECHNIQUE 
TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  HISTORY 

1.  OBJECTIVES  OF  HISTORY 

It  was  not  long  after  history  was  introduced  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  that  its  program  became 
standardized.  This  program  had  as  its  objectives  the  im- 
parting of  factual  knowledge,  a disciplining  of  the  mind, 
and  a seeking  of  whatever  truth  might  be  found  in  the  past.1 
The  content  of  the  course  was  chiefly  political  and  military. 
History  was  presented  in  large  doses  such  as,  a study  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  the  Roman  Empire,  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  and  other  subjects  equally  uninteresting  and  meaning- 
less to  many  students.  The  method  of  teaching  bore  out  the 
objectives  with  a stress  on  memorization  of  facts  and 
events. 2 

The  objectives  of  history  have  changed  during  the  twen- 
tieth century  and  now  a major  emphasis  is  upon  the  creation 
of  proper  attitudes,  the  development  of  definite  skills  and 
aptitudes,  and  an  intense  interest  and  understanding  of  the 

H.  Sorokoff,  "Changing  objectives  in  the  teaching 
of  history".  High  Points,  19:34-42,  April,  1937* 

2 A.  C.  Bining,  "The  teaching  of  History  in  Secondary 
Schools,"  Education.  5&:35-9,  September,  1937* 
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problems  of  the  present. ^ Wilson  and  Erb  report  that  "it  is 
significant  that  the  outlines  for  practically  all  the  courses 
in  American  history,  no  matter  in  what  grade  they  are  offered 
nor  how  much  time  is  allotted  to  them,  emphasize  social  and 
industrial  history,  organized  interpretively , rather  than 
political  history,  organized  chronologically."^ 

2.  DRILL  AND  PROBLEM  METHOD  OF  TEACHING-  HISTORY 

It  is  folly  to  think  that  the  recent  type  of  study  is 

devoid  of  any  aspect  of  the  former.  Facts  are  still  necessary 

5 

to  the  study  of  history.  As  appropriate  fundamental  know- 
ledge is  advocated  as  one  of  the  steps  necessary  for  appre- 
elation,  so  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate,  or  attain  atti- 
tudes, till  one  knows  some  facts  upon  which  to  base  one*s 
attitudes  or  one’s  opinions.  However,  the  new  aspect  of  the 
study  of  facts  in  history  differs  from  the  former  type  in 
that  the  facts  under  the  appreciation  method  are  not  pre- 
scribed. Each  student  learns  the  facts  which  he  himself 
finds  necessary  to  form  his  generalizations  and  interpreta- 
tions. There  is  little  occasion  for  the  drill  method  in 

3 H.  Sorokoff,  op.  cit. 

4 

Howard  E.  Wilson  and  Bessie  Erb,  A Survey  of  Social 
Studies  Courses  in  301  Junior  High  Schools,"  The  School 
Review.  39:504,  September,  1931* 

♦ p— 

5 C.  A.  Harper,  "Those  horrible  facts  in  history  teaching 
Clearing  House.  11:345-7,  February,  1937. 
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such  a method  of  learning  as  this,  except  as  the  student 
himself  drills  himself  upon  the  facts  which  he  wishes  to 
know.  Therefore,  while  drill  has  its  place  in  some  subjects, 
it  is  ruled  out  in  the  teaching  of  history.  The  choice 
given  to  the  student  in  seeking  problems  and  learning  facts 

makes  an  excellent  basis  for  the  appreciation  technique. 

7 

Choice  is  a vital  factor  in  this  method.  This  means  that 
the  appreciation  and  the  problem  techniques  are  closely 
allied,  and  may  often  be  used  together  in  the  teaching  of 
history.  Appreciation  is  the  favored  method  in  glorifying 
the  past  and  getting  its  spirit;  the  problem  technique 
starts  with  present  problems  and  uses  the  past  as  a basis 
for  thinking  toward  a solution.  Each  has  its  place  in  the 
teaching  of  history. 

3. APPRECIATION  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  HISTORY 

The  appreciation  technique  not  only  calls  for  choice 
(mentioned  above),  but  also  for  a wide  knowledge  of  the 
general  materials  available  from  which  choices  may  be  made. 
This  offers  a valuable  approach  to  history  for  the  student 
delves  into  all  types  of  material  related  to  the  historic 

^ National  Education  Association.  Curriculum  Committee 
of  the  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers,  Guy  M.  Wilson,  chair- 
man. Third  and  final  report  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  of 
the  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  on  the  evaluation  of 
instruction. 

7 


Ibid 
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period  or  problem  about  which  he  is  studying 


a.  Development  of  centers  of  interest.  Study  into  many 
types  of  material  allows  the  student  to  develop  centers  of 
interest  which  he  may  wish  to  follow  up  as  they  appeal  to 
him. 

b.  Development  of  insists  and  understandings . In  this 
type  of  study  there  is  not  necessarily  a fusion  of  courses 
but  rather,  a concentration  in  which  history  is  the  core 
about  which  relevant  materials  are  assembled.  The  result  is 

Q 

a greatly  enriched  history  course.  History  then  becomes 
as  significant  as  his  present-day  living  to  the  student 
because  it  is  an  amassment  of  the  many  experiences  of  life 
which  have  combined  to  make  a period.  One  can  scarcely 
study  in  this  manner  without  developing  an  insight  into  the 
period  about  which  he  is  studying.  Insights  foreshadow 
understandings  and  appreciations.  This  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  goals  in  the  modern  method  of  teaching  history 
— the  development  of  insight  into,  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  times  and  the  peoples  of  all  ages.  This  is 
a vital  objective  of  history  and  it  is  well  supported  by  the 
appreciation  approach. 

It  is  the  above  method  of  teaching  history  which  is 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  following  study  and  unit. 

® A.  C.  Bining,  op.  cit.,  pp . 35-39 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  CORRELATION  OF  LITERATURE  AND  HISTORY 
1.  HISTORY  AS  AN  AID  TO  TEACHING  LITERATURE 

In  the  study  of  literature  it  is  becoming  a practice 
more  and  more  to  relate  the  background  of  a work  to  the  work 
itself.  Advanced  students  often  make  intensive  studies  into 
the  reflection  of  the  times  upon  the  works  of  well-known 
authors.  Secondary  students  have  also  found  it  interesting 
and  enlightening  to  discover  the  many  factors  which  contri- 
bute to  the  making  of  a piece  of  literature.  It  is  in  this 
capacity  that  history  becomes  an  aid  to  literature.  Brock, 
in  the  article,  ’’History  as  the  handmaid  of  literature  in 
modern  language  instruction,”  points  out  the  benefits  of 
such  a correlation  since  history  furnishes  such  practical 
and  concrete  illustrations  of  the  interpendence  of  litera- 
ture and  life.  He  concedes  that  it  is  valuable  to  have  an 
appreciation  of  the  formal  literary  quality  of  a work,  but 
he  contends  that  the  effect  that  the  great  novelties  of  the 
day  produced  upon  the  writer  should  be  considered.  His 
human  relationships,  the  way  in  which  he  mirrored  his  gener- 
ation— or  proved  false  to  it — are  even  more  valuable;  all 

1 I.W.  Brock,  ’’History  as  the  handmaid  of  literature  in 
modern  language  instruction,”  Education.  55*599-604,  June, 
1935. 
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these  should  be  considered  beyond  the  mere  literary  value 
of  the  work.  In  summary,  he  says,  "History  shows  an  author 
ac^utely  sensitive  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  The  more 
we  extend  the  meaning  of  a given  literary  work  and  the  reach 
of  our  thought,  so  much  the  more  do  we  grasp  real  education.” 
This  makes  literature  have  a much  closer  relationship  to  life 
itself  than  it  has  had  heretofore.  It  does  not  continue 
to  exist  in  a world  of  unreality. 

2.  THE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  combine  literature  and 
history  in  what  i3  known  as  the  historical  novel.  Scenes 
and  characters  are  purported  to  have  historic  basis.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  data  used  in  historical 
novels  are  often  colored,  or  not  authentic,  many  would  dis- 
count the  use  of  the  historical  novel  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory. However,  though  historical  fiction  may  not  be  accu- 
rate factually,  it  may  present  the  spirit  of  the  period  in 
a vivid  and  attractive  way  till  the  period  lives  in  the  mind 
of  the  student.  Who  cannot  testify  that  some  historical 
period  has  been  made  a living  reality  to  him  because  of  an 
historical  novel  which  he  read  concerning  that  time?  As  a 
supplement  to  the  history  text,  the  historical  novel  may  do 
much  to  make  the  period  vivid,  to  present  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  time,  and  to  interpret  them  in  understandable 
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3.  THE  VALUE  OF  LITERATURE  TO  HISTORY 


It  follows  as  a natural  line  of  logic  that  if  history 
is  an  important  aid  to  the  study  of  literature,  the  converse 
would  also  be  true,  i.e.,  literature  may  be  a valuable  aid 
to  the  study  of  history.  Kaufman  says,  "And  then  as  liter- 
ature helps  us  to  read  the  soul  of  an  individual,  it  helps 
us  also  to  read  the  soul  of  a whole  nation  and  a whole  race 
In  the  process  of  growth.  This  is  the  value  of  literature 
to  history."2  Thus  literature  provides  a social  growth. 

It  is  granted  that  literature  may  be  biased,  exaggerated, 
or  subjective;  in  this  case  the  historian  should  be  keen  in 
discriminating  truth  from  fiction.  It  will  need  some  back- 
ground upon  his  part  that  will  be  a benefit  in  making  him 
a good  historian  and  interpretor  of  human  nature. 

The  historian  ought  to  regard  not  only  the  works 
of  the  great  which  of  necessity  should  receive  priority, 
but  also  should  Rive  some  of  his  attention  to  that  vast 
majority  of  the  "not  great"  who  have  added  the  expres- 
sions of  their  hearts  and  souls  to  the  literary  trea- 
sures of  the  world.  In  truth,  if  the  historian  could 
construct  a colossal  literary  crucible  and  by  some  magic 
art  could  melt  those  treasures  of  man  into  one  condensed 
whole,  he  would  create  a history  of  man,  far  more  fas- 
cinating and  truthful  than  has  ever  been  attempted.^ 

"^"Abraham  "Kaufman,  "Literature  as  a guide  to  history," 
The  Social  Studies,  29*99-105,  March,  193&. 
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If  the  history  teacher  is  not  confined  to  the  most 
artistic  works,  he  will  find  a wealth  of  valuable  material 
open  to  him  for  it  is  possible  that  the  lesser  authors  are  a 
more  direct  reflection  of  their  times  than  the  great  since 
they  write  out  of  the  ordinary  experiences  of  life  concerning 
the  same.  The  great  and  the  ”not  great”  poems  may  be  excel- 
lent supplementary  material  in  the  history  course. 

In  summary,  it  is  concluded  that  history  and  literature 
may  be  correlated  and  that  a distinct  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  doing  so.  For  the  history  teacher  it  means  that  he  may 
present  his  subject  in  a very  real  and  meaningful  way  by 
providing  supplementary  reading  in  the  field  of  literature. 

He  may  enable  the  student  to  discover  the  underlying  features 
which  make  up  the  eras  of  history.  He  may  thus  be  able  to 
make  history  live — beyond  the  lines  of  the  text-book. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  CORRELATION  OF  CIVIL  WAR  POETRY  AND  SONGS 
AND  CIVIL  WAR  HISTORY 

The  preceding  chapter  has  pointed  out  the  value  of 
correlating  literature  and  history.  Now  attention  is  turned 
to  a specific  aspect  of  both  literature  and  history.  In 
literature,  the  narrowed  subject  is  that  of  poetry  and 
songs;  in  history  the  narrowed  subject  is  confined  to  the 
Civil  War  in  America.  A correlation  of  Civil  War  poetry 
and  songs  with  Civil  War  history  is  the  result. 

1.  CIVIL  WAR  POETRY  AND  SONGS — A REFLECTION  OF  THE  ERA 


There  is  nothing  like  the  magic  charm,  whether  of 
sublimity  or  pathos,  that  poetry  lends  to  historical 
events,  persons,  and  places.  Who  can  read  Milman's 
magnificent  ode  on  the  Israelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea 
without  a consciousness,  if  he  reflects  upon  it,  of  a 
fresh  and  more  vivid  realization  of  a scene  familiar 
to  his  imagination?  How  Scott’s  familiar  hymn,  sung  by 
Rebecca  in  Ivanhoe  makes  us  see,  and  see  as  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative  never  did,  the  slow  onward  toiling  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  rocky  fastnesses  and  over 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  guided  by  the  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

If,  accepting  Brock’s  argument,  we  believe  that  poetry 

and  songs  make  a narrative  more  vivid,  it  follows  that  we 

will  believe  that  the  poetry  and  songs  of  the  Civil  War  must 

present  a vivid  picture  of  the  period  they  describe.  Fur- 


1 I.  W.  Brock,  op.  cit 
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thermore,  since  history  does  show  an  author  acutely  sensitive 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  it  means  that  the  poetry  and 
songs  written  in  the  Civil  War  period  will  reflect  the  con- 
ditions, feelings,  and  times  of  the  Civil  War.  They  will  he 
able  to  give  the  student  a deeper  insight  into,  and  appre- 
ciation of,  that  historic  period  of  his  country. 

2.  SOCIAL  APPROACH  TO  CIVIL  WAR  HISTORY 
—A  STUDY  OF  TIMES  THROUGH  POETRY  AND  SONGS 

The  Civil  War  has  always  been  a tedious  study  for  the 
history  student.  The  many  battles  and  campaigns  were  hard  to 
memorize  and  equally  uninteresting.  With  the  idea  of  corre- 
lation in  mind,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  trans- 
form the  dull  study  of  the  Civil  War  into  a live  study  of 
real  people  participating  in  very  real  social  conditions. 

The  method  used  in  discovering  these  real  people  is  use  of  the 
medium  of  literature — specifically,  the  poetry  and  songs  of 
the  Civil  War.  Not  through  records  of  events  (except  where 
they  have  a strong  bearing  on  the  subject)  but  through  the 
voice  of  the  people  do  we  learn  of  that  era  in  this  study. 

The  desire  is  to  become  better  acquainted  with  people  of  the 
past,  to  understand  and  to  be  more  appreciative  of  their 
problems.  It  is  thus  that  poetry  and  songs  are  used  to  bring 
out  the  desired  emphasis. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


APPRECIATION  UNITS  BASED  UPON 
THE  POETRY  AND  SONGS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

This  chapter  develops  three  appreciation  units  which 

follow  the  plan  shown  in  the  Table  of  Contents.  It  tries 

to  bring  together  the  necessary  materials,  poems,  and  songs, 

and  to  show  how  to  present  them  in  the  form  of  teaching  units 

with  the  aims  and  objectives,  the  proper  organization,  and  the 

opportunities  for  pupil  participation. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  have  at  hand  the  references 

mentioned  at  the  end  of  each  unit.  Enough  time  should  be 

taken  to  permit  a following  through  of  the  subject;  this 

should  include  the  reading  of  the  poems  and  songs  referred 

to  as  well  as  those  quoted  in  full. 

All  of  these  units  are  designed  for  the  secondary 

school  pupil  and  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  Junior  or  the 

Senior  History  class. 
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UNIT  ONE 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD 
1.  SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

This  study  of  the  Civil  War  approaches  the  subject 
through  the  medium  of  the  poetry  and  songs  of  the  period. 

If  the  teacher  wishes  to  have  a more  complete  understanding 
of  the  period,  it  is  suggested  that  other  works  be  consulted, 
such  as,  the  speeches  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  works 
of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  the  speeches  of  Webster  and  Cal- 
houn, the  campaign  literature  of  the  time,  and  other  perti- 
nent material.  These  will  give  the  teacher  a wealth  of 
information  which  will  serve  as  a strong  background  in  the 
study  of  the  unit.  Some  of  the  works  are  listed  in  the 
Reference  List  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

It  is  further  mentioned  that  this  unit  may  be  used  in 
a number  of  different  ways.  In  some  instances  it  may  seem 
wise  to  have  the  whole  class  work  on  the  whole  unit.  In 
others,  it  may  be  feasible  to  have  special  committees  choose 
the  aspects  which  appeal  to  them  the  most.  It  is  for  the 
teacher,  who  knows  his  own  group,  to  decide  the  best  method 
of  presentation. 
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2 • OBJECTIVES 

a.  Central  objective: 

The  central  objective  is  to  promote  a sympathetic 

understanding  of  the  social  conditions  leading 
to,  and  during  the  Civil  War. 

b.  Contributory  objectives: 

(1)  A general  knowledge  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 

ment. 

(2)  An  understanding  of  the  beliefs  of  both  the 

North  and  the  South. 

(3)  A general  knowledge  of  the  slave  conditions 

in  pre-War  times. 

(4)  A knowledge  of  social  issues  that  led  to  War. 

(5)  A realization  of  the  intensity  of  feeling,  the 

sincerity  of  thought  during  the  period. 

(6)  A picture  of  the  people  of  the  Civil  War  per- 

iod as  being  real  individuals. 

(7)  An  insight  into  the  Northern-Southern  Contro- 

versy as  it  has  extended  through  the  years 
and  a desire  to  weld  the  two  factions  to- 
gether at  the  present  time. 
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3.  ATMOSPHERE 


Scenes  from  the  recent  moving  picture  of  "Swanee  River" 
might  he  used  for  giving  the  spirit  of  the  pre-War  days. 

Others  from  "Gone  with  the  Wind"  might  show  costumes,  scen- 
ery, and  other  background  material  which  would  stimulate 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

4.  SUGGESTED  APPROACHES 

a.  A study  of  Stephen  Foster's  songs. 

♦ 

Material. 

1.  "Old  Folks  at  Home" 

2.  "Massa' s in  De  Cold  Ground" 

3 • " Oh  *.  Su  s anna  *. " 

4.  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home" 

5*  "Old  Black  Joe" 

6*  "De  Camptown  Races" 

7*  "Nelly  Was  a Lady" 

8.  "Hard  Times  Come  Again  No  More" 

9.  "Farewell,  My  Lilly  Dear" 

10.  "Uncle  Ned" 

11.  "Ohl  Boys,  Carry  Me  ’Long" 

12.  "Away  Down  Souf" 

Stephen  Foster?  Immortal  Melodies. edited  by 
Hugo  Frey.  Robbins  Music  Corporation,  New  York,  1939* 
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Activities 


1.  Form  a chorus  and  sing  several  of  these 

songs. 

2.  Study  the  life  of  Stephen  Foster  to  see  how 

much  background  he  had  for  the  writing  of 
Southern  and  Negro  songs. 

3*  Write  a short  paper  on  the  Negro  as  des- 
cribed by  Foster  in  his  songs. 

Summary. 

The  teacher  may  wish  to  have  a specific  objec- 
tive in  mind  as  he  presents  the  material  on  Stephen 
Foster,  so  the  following  is  suggested  as  the  basis 
for  its  use  here.  There  are  many  ideas  concerning 
the  slave  conditions  during  the  pre-War  days.  The 
Negro  of  Stephen  Foster's  works  is  not  the  down- 
trodden victim  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  He  is  a 
bit  pathetic  yet  he  is  represented  as  one  who  has 
good  times.  He  is  apparently  respected  by  those 
who  know  him;  Uncle  Ned  is  an  example  of  this.  As 
the  students  study  Stephen  Foster's  works,  they 
should  see  this  picture  of  the  slave  which  doubt- 
less came  from  the  actual  contact  and  experiences 
which  Stephen  Foster  had  had.  The  students  may 
want  to  see  just  what  part  he  played  in  the  strong 
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tide  of  emotion  of  the  slavery  days.  This  may  be 
a valuable  approach  to  the  actual  happenings  of  the 
War. 


Suggestions  for  evaluating  the  material : 

1.  What  was  the  South  like  in  pre-War  days? 

2.  How  does  Stephen  Foster  present  the  country 

as  a whole? 

3.  Was  Stephen  Foster  a reflection  of  his  time? 


b.  A study  of  Whittier  and  his  influence  in  the  Anti 
Slavery  movement. 


Suggested  poems : 


THE  FAREWELL 

Of  a Virginia  slave  mother  to  her  daughters  sold 
into  Southern  bondage. 


"Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone. 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 
Where  the  slave-whip  ceaseless  swings, 
Where  the  noisome  insect  stings, 

Where  the  fever  demon  strews 
Poison  with  the  falling  dews, 

Where  the  sickly  sunbeams  glare 
Through  the  hot  and  misty  air; 

Gone,  gone, --sold  and  gone. 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 

From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters; 

Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters'. 
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Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice -swamp  dank  and  lone* 

There  no  mother's  eye  is  near  them. 

There  no  mother's  ear  can  hear  them; 

Never,  when  the  torturing  lash 
Seams  their  back  with  many  a gash. 

Shall  a mother's  kindness  bless  them, 

Or  a mother's  arms  caress  them* 

Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 

From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters; 

Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters! 

Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone. 

To  the  rice -swamp  dank  and  lone* 

Oh,  when  weary,  sad,  and  slow, 

From  the  fields  at  night  they  go, 

Faint  with  toil,  and  racked  with  pain, 

To  their  cheerless  homes  again. 

There  no  brother's  voice  shall  greet  them, 
There  no  father's  welcome  meet  them. 

Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone. 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 

From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters; 

Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters'. 

* p.  278. 


TO  DELAWARE 

Written  during  the  discussion  in  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  in  the  winter  of  1846-47,  of  a bill  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery. 

Thrice  welcome  to  thy  sisters  of  the  East, 

To  the  strong  tillers  of  a rugged  home. 

With  spray -wet  locks  to  Northern  winds  released. 

And  hardy  feet  o'erswept  by  ocean's  foam; 

And  to  the  young  nymphs  of  the  golden  West, 

Whose  harvest  mantles,  fringed  with  prairie  bloom. 
Trail  in  the  sunset, — 0 redeemed  and  blest, 

To  the  warm  welcome  of  thy  sisters  come! 

Broad  Pennsylvania,  down  her  sail-white  bay 

Shall  give  thee  joy,  and  Jersey  from  her  plains, 

And  the  great  lakes,  where  echo,  free  alway, 

Moaned  never  shoreward  with  the  clank  of  chains. 
Shall  weave  new  sun-bows  in  their  tossing  spray. 

And  all  their  waves  keep  grateful  holiday. 
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And,  smiling  on  thee  through  her  mountain  rains, 

Vermont  shall  bless  thee;  and  the  granite  peaks. 
And  vast  Katahdln  o'er  his  woods,  shall  wear 

Their  snow-crowns  brighter  in  the  cold,  keen  air 
And  Massachusetts,  with  her  rugged  cheeks 

O’errun  with  grateful  tears,  shall  turn  to  thee. 
When,  at  thy  bidding,  the  electric  wire 
Shall  tremble  northward  with  its  words  of  fire; 
G-lory  and  praise  to  God',  another  State  is  free'. 

*p.  301. 


IN  THE  EVIL  DAYS 

(1850) 

The  evil  days  have  come,  the  poor 
Are  made  a prey; 

Bar  up  the  hospitable  door. 

Put  out  the  fire-lights,  point  no  more 
The  wanderer ' s way . 

For  Pity  now  is  crime;  the  chain 
Which  binds  our  States 

Is  melted  at  her  hearth  in  twain. 

Is  rusted  by  her  tears'  soft  rain: 
Close  up  her  gates. 

Our  Union,  like  a glacier  stirred 
By  voice  below, 

Or  bell  of  kine,  or  wing  of  bird, 

A beggar's  crust,  a kindly  word 
May  overthrow’. 

Poor,  whispering  tremblers'. 

Our  blood  and  name; 

Bursting  its  century-bolted 
Each  gra;f  cairn  on  the 
Cries  out  for  shame'. 


I hear  another  voice:  "The  poor 

Are  thine  to  feed; 

Turn  not  the  outcast  from  thy  door. 
Nor  give  to  bonds  and  wrong  once  more 
Whom  God  hath  freed." 

Dear  Lord I beneath  that  law  and  Thee 
No  choice  remains; 


yet  we  boast 
frost, 

Northman' s coast 
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Yet  not  untrue  to  man's  decree. 

Though  spurning  its  rewards,  is  he 
Who  bears  its  pains. 

Not  mine  Sedition's  trumpet-blast 
) And  threatening  word; 

I read  the  lesson  of  the  Past, 

That  firm  endurance  wins  at  last 
More  than  the  sword. 

0 clear-eyed  Faith,  and  Patience  thou 
So  calm  and  strong'. 

Lend  strength  to  weakness,  teach  us  how 
The  sleepless  eyes  of  3-od  look  through 
This  night  of  wrong'. 

*p.  313. 


THE  KANSAS  EM  1 3-RANTS 
(July,  1854) 

"Abolition  agitation  was  given  new  fuel  when,  on  May  30, 
1854,  Congress  passed  the  famous  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  set- 
ting off  the  southern  portion  of  Nebraska  into  a new  terri- 
tory called  Kansas,  and  leaving  the  question  of  slavery  or 
no-slavery  to  be  decided  by  its  inhabitants.  The  fight  for 
Kansas  began  at  once.  Slave-holders  from  Missouri  poured 
into  the  new  territory,  and  in  New  England  an  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  was  formed,  which  started  large  parties  of  Free- 
Soilers  to  Kansas.  The  first  party  started  in  July,  1854, 
and  John  G-.  Whittier  sent  them  a hymn,  which  was  sung  over 
and  over  during  the  long  journey."  (Poems  of  American  His- 
tory , p.  389). 


THE  KANSAS  EMIGRANTS 

We  cross  the  prairie  as  of  old 

The  pilgrims  crossed  the  sea, 
To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 
The  homestead  of  the  free'. 

We  go  to  rear  a wall  of  men 

On  Freedom's  southern  line, 

And  plant  beside  the  cotton-tree 
The  rugged  Northern  pine '. 

We're  flowing  from  our  native  hills 
As  our  free  rivers  flow; 
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The  blessing  of  our  Mother-land 
Is  on  us  as  we  go. 

We  go  to  plant  her  common  schools 
On  distant  prairie  swells. 

And  give  the  Sabbaths  of  the  wild 
The  music  of  her  bells. 

Upbearing,  like  the  Ark  of  old. 

The  Bible  in  our  van. 

We  go  to  test  the  truth  of  God 
Against  the  fraud  of  man. 

No  pause,  nor  rest,  save  where  the  streams 
That  feed  the  Kansas  run. 

Save  where  our  Pilgrims  gonfalon 
Shall  flout  the  setting  sun*. 

We'll  tread  the  prairie  as  of  old 
Our  fathers  sailed  the  sea, 

And  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 

The  homestead  of  the  free'. 

*p.  317. 


ICHABOD 

On  March  7,  1850,  Daniel  Webster  delivered  in  the  Senate 
his  famous  speech  on  slavery,  in  which  he  declared  for  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  new  territory,  but  called  attention 
to  the  pledge  which  had  been  given  to  permit  slavery  south 
of  the  line  of  36°  30' , and  gave  his  support  to  the  fugitive 
slave  bill  introduced  by  a Virginia  senator.  The  speech, 
created  a sensation;  Webster  was  overwhelmed  with  abuse,  and 
made  the  target  for  one  of  the  greatest  poems  of  denunciation 
in  the  language.  (Poems  of  American  History,  p.  388) • 

So  fallen!  so  lost!  the  light  withdrawn 
Which  once  he  wore! 

The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone 
Forevermore! 

Revile  him  not,  the  Tempter  hath 
A snare  for  all; 

And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  and  wrath, 

Befit  his  fall! 

Oh,  dumb  be  passion's  stormy  rage. 

When  he  who  might 
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Have  lighted  up  and  led  his  age. 

Falls  hack  in  night. 

Scorn!  would  the  angels  laugh,  to  mark 
A bright  soul  driven, 

Fiend-goaded,  down  the  endless  dark, 
From  hope  and  heaven*. 

Let  not the  land  once  proud  of  him 
Insult  him  now. 

Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  his  dim. 
Dishonored  brow. 

But  let  its  humbled  sons,  instead. 

From  sea  to  lake, 

A long  lament,  as  for  the  dead. 

In  sadness  make. 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honored,  naught 
Save  power  remains; 

A fallen  angel*  s pride  of  thought. 

Still  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone;  from  those  great  eyes 
The  soul  has  fled; 

When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies. 

The  man  is  dead'. 

Then,  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 
To  his  dead  fame; 

Walk  backward,  with  averted  gaze. 

And  hide  the  shame*. 

*p.  186. 


LIBERTY  AND  UNION 
(From  the  Reply  to  Hayne) 

by  Daniel  Webster 

(The  speech  that  caused  *’lchabod  to  be  written) 

I profess,  sir,  in  my  career,  hitherto,  to  have  kept 
steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole  coun 
try,  and  the  preservation  and  honor  of  the  whole  country, 
and  the  preservation  of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is  to  that 
Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home  and  our  consideration  and 
dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country. 
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That  Union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues 
in  the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
necessities  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce  and 
ruined  credit.  Under  its  benign  influence,  these  great 
interests  immediately  awoke  as  from  the  dead  and  sprang  forth 
with  newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed 
with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings;  and,  al- 
though our  territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and 
our  population  spread  further  and  further,  they  have  not  out- 
run its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a 
copious  fountain  of  national,  social  and  personal  happiness. 

I have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union  to 
see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I have 
not  coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  liberty  when 
the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I 
have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of 
disunion  to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I can  fathom 
the  depth  of  the  abyss  below;  nor  could  I regard  him  as  a 
safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  government,  whose 
thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering  not  how  the 
Union  should  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be 
the  condition  of  the  people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and 
destroyed.  While  the  Union  lasts  we  have  high,  exciting, 
gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our 
children.  Beyond  that  I seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God 
grant  that,  in  my  day,  at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise. 

God  grant  that,  on  my  vision,  never  may  be  opened  what  lies 
behind.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the 
last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I not  see  him  shining  on 
the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a once  glorious  Union; 
on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a land 
rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal 
blood'.  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather 
behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Republic,  now  known  and 
honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its 
arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a 
stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a single  star  obscured,  bearing 
for  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre, 
not  a stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a single  star  obscured, 
bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as, 

"What  is  all  this  worth?"  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion 
and  folly,  "Liberty  first  and  union  afterward";  but  every- 
where, spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing 
on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over 
the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that 
other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American — Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever  one  and  inseparable’. 

(Book  of  Patriotism . p.  337). 
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In  1850  no  man  condemned  Webster  more  fiercely  or 
more  sincerely  than  Whittier.  But  no  more  than  two  years 
after  "ichabod”  saw  the  light,  Webster  was  dead;  and  it 
was  nine  before  the  Civil  War  broke  out;  and  Whittier  sur- 
vived for  almost  thirty  years  longer.  In  1880,  reflecting 
on  the  past,  he  wrote  about  Webster  again.  This  poem  he 
called  "The  Lost  Occasion”,  and  in  his  collected  works  he 
put  it  directly  after  the  "Ichabod”  which  he  had  so  fer- 
vently written  thirty  years  before.  ”The  Lost  Occasion” 
has  generally  been  neglected  by  the  makers  of  American 
anthologies,  so  "Ichabod”  i3  traditionally  supposed  to 
express  Whittier's  final  feeling  about  Daniel  Webster.  In 
this  case  tradition  is  unjust  to  both  men.  The  single 
deviation  from  chronology  is  evidence  in  Whittier's  col- 
lected works  that  the  poet  desired  his  final  sentiment 
concerning  our  greatest  Whig  statesman  to  be  phrased  in 
no  lines  denunciatory,  but  rather  in  such  words  as  these  — 

Thou  shouldest  have  lived  to  feel  below 
Thy  feet  Disunion's  fierce  upthrow; 

The  late- sprung  mine  that  underlaid 
Thy  sad  concessions  vainly  made. 

No  stronger  voice  than  thine  had  then 
Galled  out  the  utmost  might  of  men, 

To  make  the  Union' s charter  free 
And  strengthen  law  by  liberty. 

Wise  men  and  strong  we  did  not  lack; 

But  still,  with  memory  turning  back. 

In  the  dark  hours  we  thought  of  thee. 

And  thy  lone  grave  beside  the  sea. 

But,  where  thy  native  mountains  bare 
Their  foreheads  to  diviner  air, 

Fit  emblem  of  enduring  fame, 

One  lofty  summit  keeps  thy  name. 

Sunrise  and  sunset  lay  thereon 
With  hands  of  light  their  benison. 

The  stars  of  midnight  praise  to  set 
Their  jewels  in  its  coronet. 

And  evermore  that  mountain  mass 
Seems  climbing  from  the  shadowy  pass 
To  light,  as  if  to  manifest 
Thy  nobler  self,  thy  life  at  best. 

(Wendell  and  G-re enough,  A History 
of  Literature  in  America,  pp.  296-7)* 
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OTHER  WORKS 


To  a Southern  State sman1’  (1846) 

*p. 

294. 

A Song  for  the  Time'*  (I856) 

*p. 

322. 

The  Summons" 

#p. 

322. 

To  William  Lloyd  Garrison" 

*P« 

262. 

*John  G . Whittier,  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

T$947T“^ 


Suggested  activities : 

1.  Read  Uncle  Tom1 s Cabin. 

2.  Make  a report  on  the  influence  of  Harriet 

Beecher  Stowe  in  the  Anti-Slavery  movement. 
3*  What  was  the  root  of  the  belief  in  Anti- 

Slavery?  Bring  to  class  your  suggestions 
for  an  answer  to  this  question. 

4.  Give  a report  on  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Do  you  think  that  Whittier  does  him  Justice? 

5.  Read  some  selections  from  the  writings  of 

Garrison. 

6.  Write  a paper  on  the  Anti-Slavery  movement. 


Summary: 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Whittier  had  a 
strong  influence  in  the  North  in  promoting  anti- 
Slavery  ideas.  The  students  will  read  these  poems 
to  see  Just  what  he  said  that  had  this  effect.  It 
will  be  a study  from  primal  sources. 
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Evaluation  of  learning: 


1.  What  do  you  feel  was  the  spirit  that  existed 

in  the  North  in  the  pre-War  days  as  Whit- 
tier expresses  it? 

2.  Just  what  would  you  consider  the  dominant 

social  issue  from  1640-1860  as  gleaned 
from  what  you  have  been  reading  in  these 
poems? 

3.  How  much  influence  do  you  believe  Whittier 

had  in  bringing  about  War? 

c>  The  Campaigns  of  I860.  1864. 

Joseph  M.  Clary,  Our  Nation1 s History  and  Song 
(Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company,  1896 ) , pp . 

337-378. 

A collection  of  election  material  plus  the 
party  songs  which  were  used  at  these  campaigns  are 
found  in  this  particular  volume.  Through  these 
songs  one  can  understand  the  feeling  that  existed 
toward  the  candidates  at  the  time,  and  can  see  how 
the  prevailing  social  problems  were  carried  into 
the  election.  Especially  good  is  the  material  con- 
cerning Abraham  Lincoln  for  it  shows  just  how  the 
fellow-countrymen  regarded  him. 
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Suggested,  activity: 


Come  to  class  as  if  you  were  a member  of  one 
of  the  political  parties  of  1860.  Hold  a party 
convention  in  which  you  sing  party  songs  and  demon- 
strate party  feeling  toward  the  candidates  and  the 
issues  which  are  at  stake. 

Summary: 

From  this  approach,  the  students  will  learn 
the  strong  party  feelings  which  opened  the  Civil 
War.  This  will  be  valuable  as  a political  approach, 
especially  interesting  as  it  shows  the  feeling 


toward  Lincoln 
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5.  ASPECTS  OF  UNIT  ONE 


a.  The  people  of  the  war  period. 


Guide  Questions : 


The  poets  have  written  a great  deal  about  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  in  the  Civil  War  Period.  Read  over  some 
of  the  suggested  poems  to  see  what  you  learn  about  the 
people  themselves. 


(1)  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  characteristics  of 

the  Southerners?  Of  the  Northerners? 

(2)  Do  the  people  differ  much  from  what  they  are 

like  to-day? 

Suggested  Material : 


Virginia,  1861* 

Land  of  my  pride  1 my  love,  my  pride,  all  honor  to  thy 

name , 

Thy  children  have  no  cause  to  blush,  though  jealous  of 

thy  fame'. 

For  thou  art  still  tenacious  of  honor  and  of  truth 

As  in  the  days,  the  glorious  days,  of  thy  historic 

youth; 

The  generous  pride,  the  noble  blood,  the  scorn  of  all 

things  base, 

Which  time  and  chance  and  ruthless  change  are  powerless 

to  efface. 

Still  mark  thee  to  the  loyal  heart  as  mother  of  the  free, 

Who  raise  their  voice,  like  Henry,  for  'Death  or 

Liberty. 
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Thou'rt  proud,  fair  nurse  of  heroes',  but  thou  art  Justly 

so, 

Cornelia  of  the  nations,  for  none  like  thee  can  show 

A fadeless  crown  of  honored  names,  where  one  a lustre 

sheds 

More  glorious  than  the  diadems  that  deck  earth' s royal 

heads. 


War-clouds  are  gathering  o'er  thee  now,  but  'mid  the 

coming  storm, 

Thy  brave  devoted  children  shall  shield  thee  from  all 

harm. 

And  we,  who  cannot  wield  the  sword,  may  pray  to  God  for 

thee , 

That  He  will  keep  thee  from  the  scourge  of  Northern 

tyranny . 

Thy  living  sons  will  fight  for  thee,  and  in  the  viewless 

air 

A spirit-host  will  circle  thee,  in  answer  to  our  prayer; 

Thy  heroes  from  the  Elysian  fields  will  point  the  avenging 

sword. 

To  scatter  from  thy  hallowed  soil  the  North' s barbarian 

horde • 

God  keep  thee,  honored  mother!  by  His  own  almighty 

power, 

From  the  vengeance  of  the  tyrant,  in  the  battle's  awful 

hour; 

And  grant  that  of  thy  children  not  one  may  live  to  see 

The  regal  Old  Dominion  e'er  bend  the  suppliant  knee. 

--War  Lyrics  and  Songs  of  the  South,  p.  119. 


THE  VIRGINIANS  OF  THE  VALLEY 

The  knightliest  of  the  'knightly  race' 
Who, since  the  days  of  old. 

Have  kept  the  lamp  of  chivalry 
Alight  in  hearts  of  gold; 

The  kindliest  of  the  kindly  band 
Who  rarely  hated  ease — 

Who  rode  with  Smith  around  the  land, 

And  Raleigh  'round  the  seas. 

We  thought  they  slept!  the  sons  who  kept 
The  names  of  noble  sires. 
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And  slumbered,  while  the  dullness  crept 
Around  their  vigil  fires! 

But  still  the  Golden  Horse -Shoe  Knights 
Their  Old  Dominion  keep. 

Whose  foes  have  found  enchanted  ground, 

But  not  a knight  asleep. 

— Ticknor. 

(War  Lyrics  and  Songs  of  the  South,  p.  28). 


THERE'S  LIFE  IN  THE  OLD  LAND  YET 

By  the  blue  Patapsco's  billowy  dash 
The  tyrants'  war-shout  comes, 

Along  with  cymbal's  fitful  clash, 

And  the  growl  of  his  sullen  drums. 

We  hear  it,  we  heed  it  with  vengeful  thrills. 

And  we  shall  not  forgive  or  forget; 

There’s  faith  in  the  streams,  there's  hope  in  the 

hills, 

There's  life  in  the  old  land  yet! 

Minions',  we  sleep  but  we  are  not  dead; 

We  are  crushed,  we  are  scourged,  we  are  scarred; 
We  crouch — 'tis  to  welcome  the  triumph  tread 
Of  the  peerless  Beauregard. 

Then  woe  to  your  vile,  polluting  horde. 

When  the  Southern  braves  are  met; 

There's  faith  in  the  victor's  stainless  sword. 

There's  life  in  the  old  land  yeti 

Our  women  have  hung  their  harps  away, 

And  they  scowl  on  your  brutal  bands, 

While  the  nimble  poniard  dares  the  day, 

In  their  dear,  defiant  hands. 

They  will  strip  their  tresses  to  string  our  bows, 

Ere  the  Northern  sun  is  set; 

There's  faith  in  their  unrelenting  woes. 

There's  life  in  the  old  land  yet. 

— James  Randall. 

(American  War  Ballads  and  Lyrics,  p.  26) . 


I GIVE  MY  SOLDIER  BOY  A BLADE'. 

I give  my  soldier  boy  a blade, 

In  fair  Damascus  fashioned  well: 
Who  first  the  glittering  falchion  swayed, 
Who  first  beneath  its  fury  fell, 
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I know  not;  but  I hope  to  know, 

That,  for  no  mean  or  hireling  trade. 

To  guard  no  feeling  base  or  low — 

I give  my  soldier  boy  the  blade  1 

Cool,  calm,  and  clear--the  lucid  flood 

In  which  its  tempering  work  was  done;-- 
As  calm,  as  clear,  in  wind  and  wood. 

Be  thou  where'er  it  sees  the  suni 
For  country's  claim  at  honor's  call. 

For  outraged  friend,  insulted  maid. 

At  mercy's  voice  to  bid  it  fall — 

I give  my  soldier  boy  the  blade'. 

The  eye  which  marked  its  peerless  edge, 

The  hand  that  weighed  its  balanced  poise. 
Anvil  and  pincers,  forge  and  wedge. 

Are  gone  with  all  their  flame  and  noise; 
Yet  still  the  gleaming  sword  remains'. 

So,  when  in  dust  I low  am  laid, 

Remember  by  these  heartfelt  strains, 

I give  my  soldier  boy  the  blade'. 

(Poems  of  American  History,  p.  413) • 


ROLL-CALL 


"Corporal  Greenl"  the  Orderly  cried; 

"Here!"  was  the  answer  loud  and  clear. 

From  the  lips  of  a soldier  standing  near, — 
And  "Here!"  was  the  word  the  next  replied. 

"Cyrus  Drew'." — then  a silence  fell; 

This  time  no  answer  followed  the  call; 

Only  his  rear-man  had  seen  him  fall; 

Killed  or  wounded--he  could  not  tell. 

There  they  stood  in  the  failing  light. 

These  men  of  battle,  with  grave,  dark  looks, 
As  plain  to  be  read,  as  open  books 
While  slowly  gathered  the  shades  of  night. 

The  fern  on  the  hill- sides  was  splashed  with  blood. 

And  down  in  the  corn,  where  the  poppies  grew, 
Were  redder  stains  than  the  poppies  knew, 

And  crimson — dyed  was  the  river's  flood. 
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For  the  foe  had  crossed  from  the  other  side, 

That  day,  in  the  face  of  a murderous  fire 
That  swept  them  down  in  its  terrible  ire; 

And  their  life-blood  went  to  color  the  tide. 

"Herbert  Cline’." — At  the  call  there  came 

Two  stalwart  soldiers  into  the  line, 

Bearing  between  them  this  Herbert  Cline, 

Wounded  and  bleeding  to  answer  his  name. 

"Ezra  Kerri — and  a voice  answered  "Here!" 

"Hiram  Kerri"  but  no  man  replied. 

They  were  brothers,  these  two;  the  sad  wind 

sighed, 

And  a shudder  crept  through  the  cornfield  near. 

"Ephraim  Deane  I" — Then  a soldier  spoke: 

"Deane  carried  our  regiment's  colors,"  he  said, 
"When  our  ensign  was  shot;  I left  him  dead 
Just  after  the  enemy  wavered  and  broke. 

"Close  to  the  roadside  his  body  lies; 

I paused  a moment  and  gave  him  a drink; 

He  murmured  his  mother's  name,  I think, 

And  Death  came  with  it  and  closed  his  eyes." 

’Twas  a victory, — yes;  but  it  cost  us  dear: 

For  that  company's  roll,  when  called  at  night, 
Of  a hundred  men  who  went  into  the  fight, 
Numbered  but  twenty  that  answered  "Here". 

— Nathaniel  Graham  Shepherd 

(1835-1S69) 

(Home  Book  of  Verse . pp.  313-14-) . 


MUSIC  IN  CAMP 


Two  armies  covered  hill  and  plain; 

Where  Rappahannock' s waters 
Ran  deeply  crimsoned  with  the  stain 
Of  battle's  recent  slaughters. 

The  summer  clouds  lay  pitched  like  tents 
In  meads  of  heavenly  azure ; 

And  each  dread  gun  of  the  elements 
Slept  in  its  high  embrasure. 
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The  breeze  so  softly  blew,  it  made 
No  forest  leaf  to  quiver; 

And  the  smoke  of  the  random  cannonade 
Rolled  slowly  from  the  river. 

And  now,  where  circling  hills  looked  down 
With  cannon  grimly  planted. 

O'er  listless  camp  and  silent  town 
The  golden  sunset  slanted. 

When  on  the  fervid  air  there  came 

A strain,  — now  rich,  now  tender; 

The  music  seemed  itself  aflame 

With  day's  departing  splendor. 

A Federal  band,  which,  eve  and  morn, 

Played  measures  brave  and  nimble, 

Had  just  struck  up  with  flute  and  horn 
And  lively  clash  of  cymbal. 


Down  flocked  the  soldiers  to  the  banks; 

Till,  margined  by  its  pebbles. 

One  wooded  shore  was  blue  with  "Yanks", 
And  one  was  gray  with  "Rebels" . 

Then  all  was  still;  and  then  the  band, 
With  movement  light  and  tricksy, 
Made  stream  and  forest,  hill  and  strand, 
Reverberate  with  "Dixie". 


The  conscious  stream,  with  burnished  glow. 
Went  proudly  o'er  its  pebbles, 

But  thrilled  throughout  its  deepest  flow 
With  yelling  of  the  Rebels. 


Again  a pause;  and  then  again 

The  trumpets  pealed  sonorous. 
And  "Yankee  Doodle"  was  the  strain 
To  which  the  shore  gave  chorus, 


The  laughing  ripple  shoreward  flew 
To  kiss  the  shining  pebbles; 

Loud  shrieked  the  swarming  Boys  in  Blue 
Defiance  to  the  Rebels. 


And  yet  once  more  the  bugles  sang 
Above  the  stormy  riot; 

No  shout  upon  the  evening  rang-- 
There  reigned  a holy  quiet. 
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The  sad,  slow  stream.  Its  noiseless  flood 
Poured  o'er  the  glistening  pebbles; 

All  silent  now  the  Yankees  stood 
All  silent  stood  the  Rebels. 

No  unresponsive  soul  had  heard 

That  plaintive  note's  appealing. 

So  deeply  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  had  stirred 
The  hidden  founts  of  feeling. 

Or  Blue  or  G-ray,  the  soldier  sees, 

As  by  the  wand  of  fairy, 

The  cottage  1 neath  the  live-oak  trees, 

The  cabin  by  the  prairie. 

Or  cold  or  warm,  his  native  skies 
Bend  in  their  beauty  o'er  him; 

Seen  through  the  tear-mist  in  his  eyes, 

His  lived  ones  stand  before  him. 

(Three  more  verses  follow  but  are  not 
especially  in  keeping  with  the  thought  of 
this  unit) . 

— John  Reuben  Thompson  (1823-73) 
(Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  2289). 


THE  REVEILLE 


Hark'.  I hear  the  tramp  of  thousands. 
And  of  armed  men  the  hum; 

Lo*.  a nation's  hosts  have  gathered 
Round  the  quick  alarming  drum,-- 
Saying,  "Come . 

Freemen,  come. 

Ere  your  heritage  be  wasted,"  said  the 

quick  alarming  drum. 


Till  a trumpet-voice  proclaiming, 

Said,  "My  chosen  people,  come'." 

Then  the  drum, 

Lo'.  was  dumb. 

For  the  great  heart  of  the  nation, 

throbbing  answered, 

"Lord,  we  come'." 

--Bret  Harte,  April.  1861. 
(Ibid.,  p.  2487). 
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THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  MORE 
(July  2,  1862) 


We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand 

more , 

From  Mississippi’s  winding  stream  and  from  New  England’s 

shore ; 

We  leave  our  ploughs  and  workshops,  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren dear. 

With  hearts  too  full  for  utterance,  with  but  a silent 

tear ; 

We  dare  not  look  behind  us,  but  steadfastly  before: 

We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand 

more . 

If  you  look  across  the  hill-tops  that  meet  the  northern 

sky, 

Long  moving  lines  of  rising  dust  your  vision  may  descry; 

And  now  the  wind,  an  instant,  tears  the  cloudy  veil 

aside , 

And  floats  aloft  our  spangled  flag  in  glory  and  in  pride, 

And  bayonets  in  the  sunlight  gleam,  and  bands  brave  music 

play: 

We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand 

more  . 

If  you  look  all  up  our  valleys  where  the  growing  harvests 

shine, 

You  may  see  our  sturdy  farmer  boys  fast  forming  into  line; 

And  children  from  their  mother's  knees  are  pulling  at 

the  weeds, 

And  learning  how  to  reap  and  sow  against  their  country’s 

needs ; 

And  a farewell  group  stands  weeping  at  every  cottage  door: 

We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand 

more . 

You  have  called  us,  and  we’re  coming,  by  Richmond’s 

bloody  tide 

To  lay  us  down,  for  Freedom's  sake,  our  brother’s  bones 

beside , 

Or  from  foul  treason' s savage  grasp  to  wrench  the  mur- 
derous blade , 

And  in  the  face  of  foreign  foes  its  fragments  to  parade. 

Six  hundred  thousand  loyal  men  and  true  have  gone  before: 

We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand 

more . 

— Jaijtes  Sloan  Gibbons,  p.  441. 

(Poems  of  American  History) . 
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LITTLE  GTFFEN 


Out  of  the  focal  and  foremost  fire. 

Out  of  the  hospital  walls  as  dire. 

Smitten  of  grape-shot  and  gangrene 
(Eighteenth  battle  and  he  sixteen) — 

Spectre  such  as  you  seldom  see. 

Little  Giffen  of  Tennessee. 

"Take  him — and  welcome!"  the  surgeons  said, 
"Little  the  doctor  can  help  the  dead!" 

So  we  took  him  and  brought  him  where 
The  balm  was  sweet  on  the  summer  air; 

And  we  laid  him  down  on  a wholesome  bed-- 
Utter  Lazarus,  heel  to  head! 

And  we  watched  the  war  with  bated  breath — 
Skeleton  Boy  against  skeleton  Death. 

Months  of  torture,  how  many  such! 

Weary  months  of  the  stick  and  crutch; 

And  still  a glint  in  the  steel-blue  eye 
Told  of  a spirit  that  wouldn't  die. 

And  didn't.  Nay,  more!  in  death's  despite 
The  crippled  skeleton  learned  to  write. 

"Dear  Mother,"  at  first  of  course:  and  then 

"Dear  Captain,"  inquiring  about  "The  men". 
Captain's  answer:  "Of  eighty  and  five, 

Gif fen  and  I are  left  alive." 

Word  of  gloom  from  the  war  one  day: 

"Johnston's  pressed  at  the  front,  they  say!" 

Little  Gif fen  was  up  and  away; 

A tear-his  first — as  he  bade  good-by. 

Dimmed  the  glint  of  his  steel-blue  eye. 

"i'll  write,  if  spared!"  There  was  news  of  the 

fight; 

But  none  of  Gif fen — he  did  not  write. 

I sometimes  fancy  that,  were  I king 

Of  the  princely  knights  of  the  Golden  Ring, 

With  the  song  of  the  minstrel  in  mine  ear. 

And  the  tender  legend  that  trembles  here, 

I'd  give  the  best,  on  his  bended  knee. 

The  whitest  soul  of  ray  chivalry. 

For  Little  Gif fen  of  Tennessee. 

— Francis  Orrery  Ticknor. 
(Poems  of  American  History,  p.  460 ) . 
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REFERENCE 


"Re -Enlisted’1  --Lucy  Larcom. 

’'My  Maryland" --James  Ryder  Randall. 

"Cast  Down,  But  Not  Destroyed" — New  York  Evening  Post. 

"Wanted — A Man" — Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

"Barbara  Frietchie" — John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

"Boy  Brlttan"--Forceythe  Willson. 

(The  army  was  supported  by  a fleet  of  gunboats, 

and  Fort  Henry  surrendered  to  the  fleet  before 
the  land  forces  came  up.  The  gunboat  Essex 
led  the  attack  and  suffered  severely,  among 
her  dead  being  Lieutenant  S.  B.  Brlttan,  Jr., 
a boy  of  not  quite  seventeen.) 

"A  Woman  of  the  War" — Rossiter  Johnson. 

"The  Wound-Dresser" --Walt  'Whitman. 

"The  Nineteenth  of  April"  (1861) — Lucy  Larcom. 

"Come  Up  from  the  Fields,  Father" --Walt  Whitman. 


Suggested  activities: 

(1)  Write  a report  on  Reasons  for  Virginian  Pride. 

(2)  Bring  to  class  a satisfactory  definition  of 
"Liberty"  as  held  by  the  South;  by  the  North. 

(3)  Write  to  the  Department  of  Recreation  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  or  any  other  Southern  state  for 
material  concerning  the  resources,  beauty,  and  places  of 
patriotic  significance  of  that  state. 

(4)  Write  a ballad  about  your  own  state  as  she 
appeared  in  1862. 

(5)  Find  out  about  some  outstanding  person  in  your 
community  that  participated  in  the  War  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  Write  a story  or  a narrative  poem  about 
this  person. 
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(6)  Be  able  to  enumerate  five  qualities  which  you 
find  in  the  Southern  people  by  reading  of  these  poems* 

(7)  Ask  a Civil  War  veteran,  or  some  elderly  person, 
about  what  he  remembers  about  the  people  of  the  War. 

(8)  Write  a paper  on  ’’The  Feeling  between  the  North 
and  South  to-day”. 

Thought  questions  for  evaluating  the  material : 

(1)  Compare  the  conditions  which  you  found  in  John 
Brown1 s Body*  written  after  the  War,  with  those  which 
you  find  in  ten  of  the  above-mentioned  poems.  Has  Binet 
given  a picture  which  you  can  accept  as  authentic? 

(2)  There  has  been  a great  interest  of  late  in  the 
Civil  War  Period  in  both  literature  and  the  screen. 
Investigate  through  your  history  texts,  the  reference 
books  listed,  and  the  poetry  given  here  to  see  if  the 
modern  representation  of  that  period  is  overdrawn. 

Summary  : 

Work  on  this  unit  should  enable  the  students  to  see 
that  the  people  of  the  Civil  War  period  were  a noble 
group.  Poems  about  individuals  will  help  them  to  see 
that  the  soldiers  were  brave  boys,  many  of  them  no  older 
than  the  students  themselves.  Poems  about  the  men  and 
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women  will  help  them  to  see  the  reality  of  those  people. 
The  South  will  appear  as  a section  with  such  resources 
and  remarkable  spirit  that  the  students  will  feel  that 
she  is  justly  proud.  The  armies  will  become  two  large 
groups  of  men  and  boys  who  fought  bravely  but  who  had 
emotions  like  those  of  any  man  or  boy.  In  short,  the 
students  should  feel  well  acquainted  with  the  people 
of  the  Civil  War  and  should  realize  that  each  side  had 
remarkable  people  on  it--that  there  was  no  sectional 
superiority. 
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b.  The  times 


Probably  only  a few  students  would  be  interested 
in  the  Times  of  the  War  Period.  Because  of  this  reason 
it  is  recommended  that  this  be  a special  report  or  a 
special  activity  done  by  a committee.  The  material  on 
this  subject  is  designed  to  enable  the  student  of  this 
period  to  see  social  conditions  of  the  time.  It  is  to 
develop  insight  and  appreciation  of  the  times. 

Suggested  poems : 

"Beat*.  Beat!  Drums'.*' — Walt  Whitman,  Patriotic 
Poems,  p.  5* 

"A  March  in  the  Ranks  Hard-Prest,  and  the  Road 
Unknown” — Walt  Whitman,  Patriotic  Poems,  p.7. 

"A  Sight  in  Camp  in  the  Daybreak  Gray  and  Dim” 

— Walt  Whitman,  p.  14,  Patriotic  Poems. 

"First  0 Songs  for  a Prelude" — Walt  Whitman,  Pat- 
riotic Poems,  p.  17. 

"Weaving" — Lucy  Larcom,  The  Poetical  Works  of  Lucy 
Larcom.  p.  93. 

"Never  or  Now” — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  American 
War  Ballads . II,  p.  28. 

"Woman's  War  Mission”  (Southern),  American  War 
Ballads,  pp.  156-9*  II. 

"Our  Country's  Call" — William  Cullen  Bryant,  Ameri 
can  War  Ballads.  I,  p.  178. 

"One  Cause  of  the  War" — War  Lyrics,  p.  160. 

"A  Young  Girl's  Foreboding” — War  Lyrics . p.  207. 
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hA  Word  for  the  HourM--John  G-reenleaf  Whittier,  The 
Complete  Poetical  Y/orks  of  Vfalttler . p.  333* 

Expresslonal  activities : 

(1)  Make  a study  into  the  means  of  communication 

throughout  the  Civil  War  period. 

(2)  Study  the  influence  of  the  press  as  a means  of 

propaganda  during  the  Civil  War  period. 

(3)  Make  a report  on  the  place  of  woman  in  the 

Civil  War  (as  found  through  the  spirited  poe- 
try of  the  time)  and  compare  it  to  women  in 
modern  warfare . 

(4)  Read  about  the  life  of  Walt  Whitman.  From  a 

study  of  his  patriotic  poems,  what  picture 
do  you  get  of  the  7/ar? 

(5)  Write  a poem  depicting  the  spirit  of  the  times 

(a)  in  the  North,  or  (b)  in  the  South. 

(6)  Find  other  poems  than  those  listed  to  depict 

the  social  conditions  in  the  Civil  War  Period. 

Summary : 

The  purpose  of  this  study  will  be  to  discover 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  students  should  dis- 
cover the  place  of  women  in  the  Civil  War,  the  con- 
ditions within  and  without  the  camp,  and  the  general 
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high  spirit  of  loyalty  which  ran  throughout 
both  the  North  and  the  South.  In  short,  they 


should  see 
which  were 


a cross-section  view  of  the  times 
the  background  of  the  Civil  War* 


c.  Songs 


Some  students  will  be  interested  in  the  place  that 
music  played  in  the  Civil  War.  For  these  students  a 
variety  of  songs  is  presented.  These  will  be  valuable 
both  for  their  message  and  for  their  patriotic  spirit. 


Guide  questions: 


(1)  What  place  do  you  think  songs  had  in  promoting 

the  patriotic  feeling  which  ran  so  high  in 
both  the  North  and  the  South? 

(2)  Are  these  songs  representative  of  the  spirit 

of  the  American  people? 

(3)  Is  the  wave  of  patriotic  songs  which  we  have 

to-day  similar  to  the  one  in  the  Civil  War 
Period? 

Material : 


GLORY  HALLELUJAH'. 

OR,  JOHN  BROWN'S  BODY 

John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mould*ring  in  the  grave, 

John  Brown’s  body  lies  a-mould’ring  in  the  grave, 

John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mould*ring  in  the  grave. 

His  soul  is  marching  on I 

Chorus : 


Glory ! Glory  Hallelujah'. 
Glory!  Glory  Hallelujah'. 
Glory!  Glory  Hallelujah! 
His  soul  is  marching  on. 
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He's  gone  to  be  a soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lordl 
His  soul  is  marching  on. 

John  Brown* s knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his  back. 
His  soul  is  marching  on. 

His  pet  lambs  will  meet  him  on  the  way, 

And  they'll  go  marching  on. 

They'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a sour  apple  tree. 

As  they  go  marching  on. 

Now  for  the  Union  let's  give  three  rousing  cheers, 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  Hurrah*. 

— Charles  Sprague  Hall. 

(Poems  of  American  History,  p.  397). 


Julia  Ward  Howe  and  a friend  stood  outside  a war  camp 
listening  to  a group  of  soldiers  singing  the  above  song.  The 
friend  asked  her  if  she  could  not  write  some  good  words  to 
such  a lovely  tune.  Julia  Ward  Howe  followed  the  suggestion  so 
writing  and  immortalizing  the  tune  with  the  following 
hymn. 


BATTLE-HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 


Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lords 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of 

wrath  are  stored; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible 

swift  sword: 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a hundred  circling 

camps ; 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and 

damps ; 

I can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring 

lamps. 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I have  read  a fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of 

steel : 

"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace 

shall  deal; 
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Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his 

heel. 

Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call 

retreat ; 

He  is  sifting  forth  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment 

seat: 

Oh*,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be  jubilant,  my 

feet! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the 

sea. 

With  a glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me: 

As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free. 

While  God  is  marching  on. 

— Julia  Ward  Howe. 

(Poems  of  American  History,  p.  . 


MARCHING  ALONG 


(During  the  Civil  War  this  song  was  frequently  sung  upon 
the  march  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Except 
’’When  this  Cruel  War  is  Over”  and  the  doggerel  about  ’’John 
Brown’s  Body”,  there  was  scarcely  any  song  that  was  so  often 
heard.  The  name  of  the  leader  was  changed  from  time  to  time, 
to  accord  with  the  facts. — Editor.)* 


The  army  is  gathering  from  near  and  from  far; 

The  trumpet  is  sounding  the  call  for  the  war; 
McClellan’s  our  leader,  he's  gallant  and  strong; 
We’ll  gird  on  our  amor  and  be  marching  along. 

Chorus : 

Marching  along,  we  are  marching  along. 

Gird  on  the  armor  and  be  marching  along; 
McClellan's  our  leader,  he's  gallant  and  strong; 
For  God  and  our  country  we  are  marching  along. 

The  foe  is  before  us  in  battle  array, 

But  let  us  not  waver,  or  turn  from  the  way; 

The  Lord  is  our  strength,  and  the  Union's  our  song; 
With  courage  and  faith  we  are  marching  along. 
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Our  wives  and  our  children  we  leave  in  your  care; 

We  feel  you  will  help  them  with  sorrow  to  bear: 

' Tis  hard  thus  to  part,  but  we  hope  't  won't  be  long: 
We'll  keep  up  our  heart  as  we're  marching  along. 

We  sigh  for  our  country,  we  mourn  for  our  dead; 

For  them  now  our  last  drop  of  blood  we  will  shed; 

Our  cause  is  the  right  one — our  foe's  in  the  wrong; 
Then  gladly  we'll  sing  as  we're  marching  along. 

The  flag  of  our  country  is  floating  on  high; 

We'll  stand  by  that  flag  till  we  conquer  or  die; 
McClellan's  our  leader,  he's  gallant  and  strong 
We'll  gird  on  our  armor  and  be  marching  along. 

— William  B.  Bradbury. 

•^(American  War  Ballads,  pp.  BO-1)  . 


DIXIE 


When  the  Civil  War  began,  General  Albert  Pike  wrote  new 
words  for  the  comic  song,  "Dixie's  Land",  calling  on  the  South 
to  arm  and  defend  herself,  and  set  these  to  the  old  air.  The 
South  at  once  claimed  it  for  her  own,  and  it  became  the  best 
loved  of  all  the  Southern  ballads.  Armies  marched  to  it, 
and  men  went  into  battle  singing  it. 

Southrons,  hear  your  country  call  you'. 

Up,  lest  worse  than  death  befall  you! 

To  arms'.  To  arms'.  To  arms,  in  Dixie'. 

Lot  all  the  beacon-fires  are  lighted, -- 
Let  all  hearts  be  now  united'. 

To  arms'.  To  armst  To  arms,  in  Dixie! 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  1 
Hurrah*.  Hurrah'. 

For  Dixie's  land  we  take  our  stand. 

And  live  and  die  for  Dixie'. 

To  arms'.  To  arms! 

And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie! 

To  arms*.  To  arms! 

And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie! 

Hear  the  Northern  thunders  mutter! 

Northern  flags  in  South  winds  flutter! 

Send  them  back  your  fierce  defiance! 

Stamp  upon  the  accursed  alliance! 
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Fear  no  danger!  Shun  no  labor! 

Lift  up  rifle,  pike  and  sabre! 

Shoulder  pressing  close  to  shoulder. 

Let  the  odds  make  each  heart  bolder. 

How  the  South's  great  heart  rejoices 
At  your  cannon's  ringing  voices! 

For  faith  betrayed,  and  pledges  broken. 

Wrongs  inflicted,  insults  spoken. 

Strong  as  lions,  swift  as  eagles. 

Back  to  their  kennels  hunt  these  beagles'. 

Cut  the  unequal  bonds  asunder! 

Let  them  hence  each  other  plunder! 

Swear  upon  your  country' s altar 
Never  to  submit  or  falter. 

Till  the  spoilers  are  defeated. 

Till  the  Lord's  work  is  completed! 

Halt  not  till  our  Federation 

Secures  among  earth's  powers  its  station! 

Then  at  peace,  and  crowned  with  glory, 

Hear  your  children  tell  the  story! 

If  the  loved  ones  weep  in  sadness. 

Victory  soon  shall  bring  them  gladness, — 

To  arms'. 

Exultant  pride  soon  vanish  sorrow; 

Smiles  chase  tears  away  to-morrow. 

To  arms'.  To  arms!  To  arms,  in  Dixie! 

Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

For  Dixie's  land  we  take  our  stand, 

And  live  or  die  for  Dixie! 

To  arms!  To  arms'. 

And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie! 

To  arms.  To  arms'. 

And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie! 

— Albert  Pike. 

(Historic  Poems  and  Ballads,  pp.  247-6) 


MY  MARYLAND 


The  author  of  "My  Maryland"  wrote  the  poem  immediately 
on  hearing  of  the  attack  at  Baltimore,  and  when  it  was  thought 
that  Maryland  might  secede.  He  was,  of  course,  an  ardent 
Confederate  sympathizer.  Miss  Hattie  Cary  of  Baltimore  set 
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the  words  to  the  old  college  air  of  "Lauriger  Horatius", 
and  it  soon  became  almost  as  popular  around  Southern  camp- 
fires as  "Dixie'’ . 


The  despot's  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 

Maryland'. 

His  torch  is  at  thy  temple  door, 

Maryland. 

Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 

That  flecked  the  streets  of  Baltimore 

And  be  the  battle  queen  of  yore, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland'. 

Hark  to  an  exiled  son's  appeal, 

Maryland! 

My  mother  State,  to  thee  I kneel, 

Maryland! 

For  life  or  death,  for  woe  or  weal. 

Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal, 

And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steel, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

Thou  wilt  not  cower  in  the  dust, 

Maryland! 

Thy  beaming  sword  shall  never  rust, 

Maryland! 

Remember  Carroll's  sacred  trust. 

Remember  Howard's  warlike  thrust. 

And  all  thy  slumberers  with  the  just, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

I see  the  blush  upon  thy  cheek, 

Maryland! 

But  thou  wast  ever  bravely  meek, 

Maryland! 

But  loi  there  surges  forth  a shriek. 

From  hill  to  hill,  from  creek  to  creek, 
Potomac  calls  to  Chesapeake, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

I hear  the  distant  thunder-hum, 

Maryland! 

The  "Old  Line's"  bugle,  fife,  and  drum; 
Maryland! 

She  is  not  dead,  nor  deaf,  nor  dumb; 

Huzza!  she  sourns  the  Northern  scum — 

She  breathes1.  She  burns’.  She'll  come!  She'll 

come  1 
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Maryland,  My  Maryland! 

(Selections( 

— James  Ryder  Randall* 
(Historic  Poems  and  Ballads,  pp.  249-52). 


MARCHING-  THROUGH  GEORGIA 


Bring  the  good  old  bugle,  boys,  we'll  sing  another  song — 
Sing  it  with  a spirit  that  will  start  the  world  along-- 
Sing  it  as  we  used  to  sing  it  fifty  thousand  strong. 

While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

Chorus: 

"Hurrah'.  Hurrah',  we  bring  the  jubilee'. 

Hurrah'.  Hurrah!  the  flag  that  makes  you  free!" 

So  we  sang  the  chorus  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 

While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

Now  the  darkeys  shouted  when  they  heard  the  joyful  sound'. 
How  the  turkeys  gobbled  which  our  commissary  found! 

How  the  sweet  potatoes  even  started  from  the  ground, 

While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

Yes,  and  there  were  Union  men  who  wept  with  joyful  tears. 
When  they  saw  the  honored  flag  they  had  not  seen  for  years; 
Hardly  could  they  be  restrained  from  breaking  forth  in 

cheers 

While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

"Sherman's  dashing  Yankee  boys  will  never  reach  the  coast!" 
So  the  saucy  rebels  said — and  'twas  a handsome  boast. 

Had  they  not  forgot,  alas!  to  reckon  on  a host. 

While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

So  we  made  a thoroughfare  for  Freedom  and  her  train. 

Sixty  miles  in  latitude --three  hundred  to  the  main; 

Treason  fled  before  us,  for  resistance  was  in  vain, 

While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

— Henry  Clay  Work. 

(Historic  Poems  and  Ballads,  pp.  283-4) . 
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THE  BATTLE-CRY  OF  FREEDOM 


Yes,  we'll  rally  round  the  flag,  hoys,  we'll  rally  once 

again, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 

We  will  rally  from  the  hill-side,  we'll  gather  from  the 

plain. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 


Chorus : 

The  Union  forever,  hurrah!  boys,  hurrah'. 

Down  with  the  traitor,  up  with  the  star. 

While  we  rally  round  the  flag,  boys,  rally  once  again 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 

We  are  springing  to  the  call  of  our  brothers  gone  before. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom, 

And  we'll  fill  the  vacant  ranks  with  a million  freemen 

more , 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 

We  will  welcome  to  our  numbers  the  loyal,  true,  and  brave. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom, 

And  altho'  they  may  be  poor,  not  a man  shall  be  a slave. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 

So  we're  springing  to  the  call  from  the  East  and  from  the 

West, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 

And  we'll  hurl  the  rebel  crew  from  the  land  we  love  the 

best. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 

(American  War  Ballads . pp.  275-6). 


TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP 


In  the  prison  cell  I sit, 

Thinking,  mother  dear,  of  you. 

And  our  bright  and  happy  home  so  far  away, 
And  the  tears  they  fill  my  eyes. 

Spite  of  all  that  I can  do, 

Tho*  I try  to  cheer  my  comrades  and  be 
gay. 
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Chorus : 


Tramp,  tramp r tramp,  the  boys  are  marching, 
Oh,  cheer  up  comrades,  they  will  come. 

And  beneath  the  starry  flag  we  shall  breathe 
the  air  again. 

Of  freedom  in  our  own  beloved  home. 

In  the  battle  front  we  stood 

When  the  fiercest  charge  they  made. 

And  they  swept  us  off  a hundred  men  or  more. 

But  before  we  reached  their  lines 
They  were  beaten  back  dismayed, 

And  we  heard  the  cry  of  vict'ry  o'er  and 
o'er. 

So  within  the  prison  cell 

We  are  waiting  for  the  day 
That  shall  come  to  open  wide  the  iron  door, 

And  the  hollow  eye  grows  bright, 

And  the  poor  heart  almost  gay. 

As  we  think  of  seeing  friends  and  home 
once  more. 

(American  War  Ballads,  pp.  277-8). 


Expresslonal  activities : 

(1)  Make  a collection  of  as  many  songs  as  you  can 

find  that  were  sung  during  the  War  period. 

(2)  Choose  10  songs  from  the  Civil  War  period  which 

are  still  popular  to-day.  Try  to  determine 
why  these  songs  have  lived. 

(3)  Study  into  circumstances  attending  the  writing 

of  3 of  the  songs. 

(4)  Compare  one  of  the  modern  patriotic  songs  with 

"Battle-Hymn  of  Republic" . 


Do  you  think  it 
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has  elements  In  it  that  will  make  it  live  as 
long  as  the  latter? 

(5)  Write  one  stanza  of  a song  which  might  have  been 

sung  in  the  South. 

(6)  Write  one  stanza  of  a song  upholding  the  Union. 

(7)  Write  one  stanza  of  a song  about  your  own  state 

which  might  have  been  sung  by  the  troops 
representing  it. 

Summary : 


This  study  of  the  songs  of  the  Civil  War  is 
purely  for  appreciation.  The  students  who  elect  this 
unit  will  be  concerned  with  the  sentiment  and  the 
musical  beauty  of  them.  Their  objective  will  be  to 
see  how  the  feeling  of  the  people  and  the  spirit  of 
the  times  are  expressed  by  them. 

Evaluation  of  material: 

How  do  you  think  the  Civil  War  songs  represent 
the  American  spirit?  Where  should  they  be  placed 
in  American  music? 
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6.  EVALUATION  OF  LEARNING  ON  UNIT  ONE 

a.  How  has  your  opinion  of  the  people  of  America  at  i860 
changed  from  that  which  you  formerly  had? 

b.  Do  you  feel  that  the  feeling  between  the  North  and 
the  South  which  still  does  exist,  to  an  extent,  has  any 
justification? 

c.  Through  your  study,  what  factors  have  you  found  im- 
portant in  bringing  about  war,  and  in  carrying  it  on? 

d.  Do  the  details  of  this  unit  give  better  understanding 
of  why  war  did  take  place? 

These  questions  point  out  the  salient  features  of 
this  study  and  may  be  used  as  guide  questions  in  seeking 
to  produce  permanent  results. 
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UNIT  TWO 


SOME  OUTSTANDING  PERSONALITIES  OF  THE  WAR 
1.  STONEWALL  JACKSON 
a*  Suggestions  to  teachers: 

It  may  prove  to  be  of  greater  interest  to  the  group 
if  a special  committee  prepares  a study  of  the  life  of 
Stonewall  Jackson.  The  report  may  be  confined  to  the 
material  given  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  or  if  some 
wish,  research  may  be  conducted  with  the  purpose  of 
learning  more  details  of  this  remarkable  man. 

A man  whose  nobility  of  character  and  perfection 
of  leadership  were  as  outstanding  as  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
affords  an  opportunity  for  providing  an  excellent  lesson 
in  character  education.  The  heroic  qualities  of  Jackson 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  the  boys  who  are  facing  army 
life.  The  teacher  who  recognizes  the  possibilities  of 
this  biographical  study  will  seek  to  make  it  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  to  his  students.  Since  the  life  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  is  similar,  there  may  be  a desire  to  com- 
bine the  studies  of  these  two  men. 

b>  Objectives: 


The  central  objective  of  this  study  is  to  appre- 
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elate  and  to  admire  the  life  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
men — Stonewall  Jackson.  If  this  work  is  well  done,  it 
will  contribute  to  a general  objective,  viz#,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  personal  qualities  of  a great  man. 

Lesser  aims  would  be: 

(1)  To  become  acquainted  with  a great  army 

general. 

(2)  To  realize  the  possibility  of  carrying 

one's  religion  into  one's  life  work. 

(3)  To  see  that  the  South  had  some  great 

leaders. 

(4)  To  discover  some  of  the  valuable  qualities 

of  good  leadership. 


c.  General  material: 


"Stonewall"  was  a nickname  given  to  Thomas  J.  Jack- 
son,  a lieutenant-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  who 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  bravest  commanders  who  took 
part  in  the  Civil  War.  Early  in  the  war  he  was  ordered 
to  reinforce  the  army  of  General  Beauregard,  who  was 
fighting  at  Manassas.  He  did  so,  and  in  the  battle  that 
followed  the  Union  army  came  very  near  routing  the  Sou- 
thern troops  by  a desperate  charge.  Jackson  and  his  bri- 
gade stood  firm,  and  General  Lee,  seeing  him,  called  out 
to  his  wavering  men,  "Look  at  Jackson- -there  he  stands 
like  a stone  wall;  rally  behind  the  Virginians'."  The 
other  brigades  obeyed  the  order,  and  eventually  the  Con- 
federates carried  the  day.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Jack- 
son  and  his  men  won  the  nickname  of  "Stonewall  Jackson" 
and  the  " Stone wall  Brigade"  that  came  to  be  a badge  of 
honor  in  later  campaigns. 

"Stonewall  Jackson"  was  a strict  Presbyterian  and 
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a man  of  unusual  religious  feeling.  He  had  graduated 
at  West  Point,  fought  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  then  taught 
in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington.  There 
he  had  been  called  "The  Blue-Light  Elder”  by  his  pupils, 
who  were  very  fond  of  him,  and  the  name  was  sometimes 
used  by  his  soldiers  after  the  Civil  War  began. 

The  general  was  a dashing  leader,  and  his  men  would 
follow  him  anywhere.  He  rose  rapidly  in  rank,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  become  General  Lee's  chief  mainstay.  Many 
a Confederate  victory  was  due  to  his  personal  courage 
in  leading  his  troops  at  a decisive  moment  in  battle, 
and  time  and  again  his  "Stonewall  Brigade"  turned  that 
which  seemed  rout  into  victory. 

....The  entire  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  crossed 
the  river  and  bivouacked  at  Chancellorsville  by  the 
night  of  April  30th.  The  Confederate  General  Lee  at 
once  prepared  to  attack  Hooker,  and  early  on  May  1st  he 
sent  ^Stonewall  Jackson",  in  command  of  thirty-three 
thousand  men,  towards  Chancellorsville. 

....The  Confederates  were  checked  by ... .firing,  and 
Jackson  and  his  staff  rode  forward  to  look  at  the  field. 
As  he  was  riding  back  to  his  own  lines  the  general  and 
his  companions  were  mistaken  for  Union  horsemen  by  his 
own  soldiers  and  were  fired  at.  Jackson  was  shot,  and 
died  on  May  10th.  The  Confederates  won  the  fighting 
at  Chancellorsville  after  several  days  of  battle,  but 
the  victory  was  largely  offset  by  the  loss  of  one  of 
their  very  greatest  generals. 

(Historic  Poems  and  Ballads. 

pP.  257-971 


STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  WAY 

This  poem  is  one  of  the  best  known  poems  concerning 
Stonewall  Jackson.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written  with- 
in hearing  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  September  17,  1862, 
and  was  found  in  the  coat  of  a dead  soldier  of  Jackson's 
army  after  one  of  his  army' s battles  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Its  authorship  was  not  known  until  almost 
twenty  years  after  it  was  popularly  acclaimed. 

(Loc.  cit. ) . 

Come,  stack  arms,  men!  Pile  on  the  rails. 

Stir  up  the  camp-fire  bright; 
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No  matter  if  the  canteen  fails, 

We'll  make  a roaring  night* 

Here  Shenandoah  brawls  along. 

There  burly  Blue  Ridge  echoes  strong, 

To  swell  the  brigade's  rousing  song 
Of  "Stonewall  Jackson's  way". 

We  see  him  now. --the  old  slouched  hat 
Cocked  o'er  his  eye  askew; 

The  shrew,  dry  smile,  the  speech  so  pat. 

So  calm,  so  blunt,  so  true. 

The  "Blue-Light  Elder"  knows  'em  well; 

Says  he,  "That's  Banks, --he's  fond  of  shell; 

Lord  save  his  soul',  we'll  give  him ;"  well. 

That ’ s"Stone wall  Jackson's  way". 

Silence!  ground  arms!  kneel  all!  caps  off! 

Old  "Blue  Light's"  going  to  pray. 

Strangle  the  fool  that  dares  to  scoff. 

Attention  from  his  native  sod. 

In  forma  pauperis  to  God, 

irLay  bare  Thine  arm;  stretch  forth  Thy  rod! 
Amen!"  That's  "Stonewall 's  way". 

He's  in  the  saddle  now.  Fall  in! 

Steady!  the  whole  brigade! 

Hill's  at  the  ford  cut  off;  we'll  win 
- His  way  out,  ball  and  blade! 

What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn? 

What  matter  if  our  feet  are  torn? 

"Quick-step!  we're  with  him  before  morn!" 
That's  "Stonewall  Jackson's  way". 

The  sun's  bright  lances  rout  the  mists 
Of  morning,  and,  by  George! 

Here's  Longstreet  struggling  in  the  lists. 
Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge. 

Pope  and  his  Yankees,  whipped  before, 

"Bay' nets  and  grape!"  hear  Stonewall  roar; 
"Charge,  Stuart!  Pay  off  Ashby's  score!" 

In  "Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

Ah'.  Maiden,  wait  and  watch  and  yearn 
For  news  of  Stonewall' s band! 

Ah!  Widow,  read,  with  eyes  that  burn. 

That  ring  upon  thy  hand. 
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Ahl  Wife,  sew  on,  pray  on,  hope  on; 

Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn; 

The  foe  had  better  ne'er  been  bora 

That  gets  in  "Stonewall* s way'*. 

— John  Williamson  Palmer. 
(Historic  Poems  and  Ballads . p.  259). 


Most  of  the  poems  quoted  in  this  unit  are  poems  which 
were  written  in  the  Civil  War  period  and  are  therefore  a di- 
rect outgrowth  of  the  time.  However,  a study  of  John  Brown1 s 
Body  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet1  brings  to  light  some  very 
remarkable  character  sketches  of  Civil  War  heroes  which  are 
the  result  of  a considerable  amount  of  research  on  the  part 
of  the  author  (see  "Acknowledgements") • Because  they  har- 
monize with  the  facts  learned  from  the  Civil  War  poetry,  it 
seems  that  the  teacher  would  be  justified  in  presenting  a 
few  of  Benet* s character  sketches  to  the  class.  They  are 
vivid  and  reveal  carefully  the  characters  whom  they  describe. 
The  character  portrayal  of  Stonewall  Jackson  is  especially 
good  and  is  quoted  here  in  case  the  teacher  wishes  to  use  it. 


AN  EXCERPT  FROM  JOHN  BROWN  * S BODY 


Stonewall  Jackson,  wrapped  in  his  beard  and  his  silence, 
Cromwell-eyed  and  ready  with  Cromwell's  short 
Bleak  remedy  for  doubters  and  fools  and  enemies, 

Hard  on  his  followers,  harder  on  his  foes, 

An  iron  sabre  vowed  to  an  iron  Lord, 

And  yet  the  only  man  of  those  men  who  pass 
With  a strange,  secretive  grain  of  harsh  poetry 
Hidden  so  deep  in  the  stony  sides  of  his  heart 
That  it  shines  by  flashes  only  and  then  is  gone. 

It  glitters  in  his  last  words. 

1 Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  John  Brown*  s Body . (New  York: 
Doubleday,  Doran  & Company,  192b) • 
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He  is  deeply  ambitious. 

The  skilled  man,  utterly  sure  of  his  own  skill 
And  taking  no  nonsense  about  it  from  the  unskilled, 

But  God  is  the  giver  of  victory  and  defeat. 

And  Lee,  on  earth,  vicegerent  under  the  Lord. 

Sometimes  he  differs  about  the  mortal  plans 
But  once  the  order  is  given,  it  is  obeyed. 

We  know  what  he  thought  about  G-od — One  would  like  to  know 
What  he  thought  of  the  two  together,  if  he  so  mingled  them: 
He  said  two  things  about  Lee  it  is  well  to  recall. 

When  he  first  beheld  the  man  that  he  served  so  well, 

"I  have  never  seen  such  a man- -a  fine -looking  human 

creature 

Then,  afterwards,  at  the  height  of  his  own  fame, 

The  skilled  man  talking  about  3kill,  and  something  more. 
"General  Lee  is  a phenomenon, 

He  is  the  only  man  I would  follow  blindfold." 

Think  of  those  two  remarks  and  the  man  who  made  them 
When  you  picture  Lee  as  the  rigid  image  in  marble. 

No  man  ever  knew  his  own  skill  better  than  Jackson 
Or  was  more  ready  to  shatter  an  empty  fame. 

He  passes  now  in  his  dusty  uniform. 

The  Bible  jostles  a book  of  Napoleon’s  Maxims 
And  a magic  lemon  deep  in  his  saddlebags. 

(Book  IV,  p.  192). 


The  dying  words  of  Stonewall  Jackson  have  been  immor- 
talized by  Sidney  Lanier.  These  terse  sentences,  uttered  by 
a general  about  to  leave  his  army,  show  how  his  sense  of 
responsibility  and  of  duty  remained  with  him  to  the  last. 


THE  DYING  WORDS  OF  STONEWALL  JACKSON 


"Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare  for  battle." 

"Tell  Major  Hawks  to  advance  the  commissary  train." 
"Let  us  cross  the  river  and  rest  in  the  shade." 


The  stars  of  Night  contain  the  glittering  Day 
And  rain  his  glory  down  with  sweeter  grace 
Upon  the  dark  World's  grand,  enchanted  face — 
All  loth  to  turn  away. 
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And  so  the  Day,  about  to  yield  his  breath. 

Utters  the  stars  unto  the  listening  Night, 

To  stand  for  burning  fare-thee -wells  of  light 
Said  on  the  verge  of  death. 

0 hero-life  that  lit  us  like  the  sun'. 

0 hero-words  that  glittered  like  the  stars 
And  stood  and  shone  above  the  gloomy  wars 
When  the  hero-life  was  done! 

The  phantoms  of  a battle  came  to  dwell 
I*  the  fitful  vision  of  his  dying  eyes — 

Yet  even  in  battle -dreams,  he  sends  supplies 
To  those  he  loved  so  well. 

His  army  stands  in  battle-line  arrayed : 

His  couriers  fly:  all's  done:  now  G-od  decide! 

--And  not  till  then  saw  he  the  Other  side 
Or  would  accept  the  shade. 

Thou  Land  whose  sun  is  gone,  thy  stars  remain! 

Still  shine  the  words  that  miniature  his  deeds. 

0 thrice-beloved,  where'er  thy  great  heart  bleeds, 
Solace  hast  thou  for  pain! 

— Sidney  Lanier,  Georgia,  1865* 
(Stevenson,  Poems  of  American  History, 
p.  4H6J7 


Although  the  country  as  a whole  had  been  aware  that  the 
South  had  an  able  general  in  Stonewall  Jackson,  it  was  not 
till  after  his  death  that  the  South  fully  realized  what  a 
great  general  they  had  lost,  or  that  the  North  realized  what 
a great  man  had  been  sacrificed  in  war.  Tributes  were  writ- 
ten to  him  by  many  of  his  fellow-Southerners,  and  in  these 
tributes  we  read  that  even  the  Northern  soldiers  went  to  his 
bier  to  pay  homage.  Even  Whittier  represents  him  in  a more 
favorable  light  in  his  famous  "Barbara  Frietchie".2  A few 

John  G-.  Whittier,  The  Complete  Works  of  John  G-reen- 
leaf  Whittier,  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin,  p*  34-2. 
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of  these  tributes  will  give  the  students  a general  feeling  of 
the  loss  which  came  with  Jackson* s death. 


STONEWALL  JACKSON 
(May  10,  1863) 

Not  midst  the  lightning  of  the  stormy  fight, 

Nor  in  the  rush  upon  the  vandal  foe, 

Did  kingly  Death,  with  his  resistless  might, 

Lay  the  great  leader  low. 

His  warrior  soul  its  earthly  shackles  broke 
In  the  full  sunshine  of  a peaceful  town; 

When  all  the  storm  was  hushed,  the  trusty  oak 
The  propped  our  cause  went  down. 

Though  his  alone  the  blood  that  flecks  the  ground. 
Recalling  all  his  grand,  heroic  deeds. 

Freedom  herself  is  writhing  in  the  wound. 

And  all  the  country  bleeds. 

He  entered  not  the  nation' s Promised  Land 
At  the  red  belching  of  the  cannon's  mouth, 

But  broke  the  House  of  Bondage  with  his  hand-- 
The  Moses  of  the  South*. 

0 gracious  G-odI  not  gainless  is  the  loss: 

0 gracious  sunbeam  gilds  thy  sternest  frown; 

And  while  the  country  staggers  *neath  the  Cross, 

He  rises  with  the  Crown! 

— Henry  Lynden  Flash. 

(Poems  of  American  History,  p.  486) • 


"THE  BRIGADE  MUST  NOT  KNOW,  SIR!" 


The  scene  of  this  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  on 
the  field  soon  after  Stonewall  Jackson  was  shot. 


"Who've  ye  got  there?" — "Only  a dying  brother. 
Hurt  in  the  front  just  now." 

"G-ood  boy*,  he'll  do.  Somebody  tell  his  mother 
Where  he  was  killed,  and  how." 
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“Whom  have  you  there?” — ”A  crippled  courier.  Major, 
Shot  by  mistake,  we  hear. 

He  was  with  Stonewall.”  ”Cruel  work  they’ve  made 

there ; 

Quick  with  him  to  the  reart 

”Well,  who  comes  next?” — ’’Doctor,  speak  low,  speak 

low,  sir; 

Don’t  let  the  men  find  out*. 

It’s  Stonewall'.” — ”God'.” — "The  brigade  must  not 

know,  sir, 

While  there's  a foe  about'.” 

Whom  have  we  here — shrouded  in  martial  manner. 
Crowned  with  a martyr's  charm? 

A grand  dead  hero,  in  a living  banner, 

Born  of  his  heart  and  arm: 

The  heart  whereon  his  cause  hung--see  how  clingeth 
That  banner  to  his  bieri 
The  arm  wherewith  his  cause  struck — harkt  how 

ringeth 

His  trumpet  in  their  rear'. 

What  have  we  left?  His  glorious  inspiration, 

His  prayers  in  council  met. 

Living,  he  laid  the  first  stones  of  a nation; 

And  dead,  he  builds  it  yet. 

May  2,  I863. 

(Poems  of  American  History . p.  483) • 


STONEWALL  JACKSON 


The  Man  who  fiercest  charged  in  fight. 

Whose  sword  and  prayer  were  long- 
Stonewall'. 

Even  him  who  stoutly  stood  for  Wrong, 
How  can  we  praise?  Yet  coming  days 
Shall  not  forget  him  with  this  song. 
Dead  is  the  Man  whose  Cause  is  dead. 

Vainly  he  died  and  set  his  seal-- 
Stonewall I 

Earnest  in  error,  as  we  feel; 

True  to  the  thing,  he  deemed  was  due. 
True  as  John  Brown  or  steel. 
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Relentlessly  he  routed  us; 

But  we  relent,  for  he  is  low — 

Stonewall! 

Justly  his  fame  we  outlaw;  so 
We  drop  a tear  on  the  bold  Virginia's  bier, 

Because  no  wreath  we  owe. 

— Herman  Melville. 

(American  War  Ballads  and  Lyrics,  p.  131)* 


STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  GRAVE 
(Selections) 

Contending  armies*  bring  in  turn 
Their  meed  of  praise  or  honor, 

And  Pallas  here  has  paused  to  bind 
The  cypress  wreath  upon  her. 

It  seems  a holy  sepulchre. 

Whose  sanctities  can  waken 
Alike  the  love  of  friend  or  foe — 

Of  Christian  or  of  Pagan! 

They  come  to  own  his  high  emprise, 

Who  fled  in  frantic  masses 
Before  the  glittering  bayonet 
That  triumphed  at  Manassas; 

Who  witnessed  Kernstown' s fearful  odds, 

As  on  their  ranks  he  thundered, 

Defiant  as  the  storied  Greek 
Amid  his  brave  three  hundred! 

They  will  recall  the  tiger  spring. 

The  wise  retreat — the  rally; 

The  tireless  march,  the  fierce  pursuit 
Through  many  a mountain  valley. 

Cross  Keys  unlock  new  paths  to  fame. 

And  Port  Republic's  story 
Wrests  from  his  ever-vanquished  foes 
Strange  tributes  to  his  glory! 

The  legions  who  had  seen  his  glance 
Across  the  carnage  flashing, 

And  thrilled  to  catch  his  ringing  'Charge', 
Above  the  volley  crashing; 

Who  oft  had  watched  the  lifted  hand. 

The  inward  trust  betraying. 

And  felt  their  courage  grow  sublime 
While  they  beheld  him  praying. 

— Mrs.  M.  J.  Preston, 

(War  Lyrics,  p.  l) • 
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*In  the  month  of  June,  1864,  the  singular  spectacle  was 
presented  at  Lexington  of  two  hostile  armies  in  turn  rev  - 
erently  visiting  the  grave  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

Suggested  activities: 

(1)  Investigate  carefully  to  see  what  Stonewall  Jack- 

son's views  were  upon  the  subject  of  slavery. 

(2)  Write  a character  sketch  of  Jackson. 

(3)  Write  an  editorial  on  "General  Jackson"  as  it  might 

have  been  written  for  a Boston  newspaper  on 
May  10,  186 3. 

(4)  Imagining  that  you  were  a soldier  in  the  "Stonewall 

Brigade",  describe  a day's  activities  under 
General  Jackson. 

(5)  List  the  qualities  of  a good  leader  as  described 

by  any  book  on  "Leadership".  Chech  those 
qualities  which  you  find  in  Jackson. 

(6)  Write  a stanza  of  a song  which  you  think  might  have 

been  used  by  Jackson’s  troops. 

Evaluation  of  material: 

(1)  What  do  you  think  would  have  been  the  result  of 

the  Civil  War  if  Stonewall  Jackson  had  lived? 

(2)  Why  do  you  think  that  Stonewall  Jackson  has  become 

a beloved  hero  of  both  the  North  and  the  South? 
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(3)  What  qualities  did  Jackson  have  which  you  think 

are  desirable  in  every  Army  officer? 

(4)  Do  you  feel  that  because  he  was  religious.  Jack- 

son  lost  the  respect  of  his  soldiers? 


Conclusions : 

As  a result  of  this  study,  the  students  should  feel 
intimately  acquainted  with  Stonewall  Jackson  and  his 
ways.  There  should  be  a feeling  of  regret  that  war  cut 
short  such  a noble  life.  There  should  be  a feeling  of 
admiration  for  such  a great  man;  there  should  be  the 
reluctance  to  believe  that  the  South  lacked  great  men. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  possibilities  of  this  study 
comes  in  the  opportunity  to  show  the  students  a man 
who  was  a successful  leader,  winning  the  complete  loyalty 
of  his  followers  because  of  his  winsome  personality,  his 
loyalty  to  his  section,  and  his  uncompromising  adherence 
to  his  convictions.  These  are  qualities  which  any 
adolescent  admires  in  a person. 

Because  the  life  of  Robert  E.  Lee  is  very  similar 
to  the  life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  teacher  will  prob- 
ably want  to  extend  this  study  on  to  a study  of  Lee.  As 
the  country  faces  a period  of  defense  preparation,  the 
lives  of  these  two  generals  should  prove  fascinating  as 
well  as  inspirational  to  all  who  read  of  them. 
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2.  ROBERT  E.  LEE 


a.  Suggestions  to  teachers: 

The  life  of  Robert  E.  Lee  is  so  similar  to  that  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  that  the  objectives  of  the  study  will 
be  essentially  the  same.  The  teacher  will  want  to  stress 
the  remarkable  combination  which  Lee  had  of  military 
genius  and  of  true  gentlemanliness.  These  qualities  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  and  the  thoughtful  tea- 
cher who  is  seeking  to  make  men  and  women  (not  automa- 
tons) will  use  every  possible  opportunity  to  show  the 
nobility  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  If  there  is  any  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  class  to  feel  that  the  South  is  Inferior 
in  any  way,  the  study  of  Lee  and  Jackson  will  soon 
change  the  opinion.  Once  more  it  is  suggested  that 
these  two  men  be  considered  together,  either  by  special 
committees  or  by  class  work  as  a whole.  In  the  study  of 
Lee  it  may  be  advisable  for  a special  report  to  be  made 
on  prose  work  which  was  written  about  him. 

b.  Material: 

(General  Grant  won  the  Civil  War,  but  he  was  not 
a match  in  military  genius  for  Robert  E.  Lee,  nor  did  he 
inspire  the  same  personal  devotion  in  his  men.  The  depth 
of  this  devotion  was  we 11  illustrated  by  an  incident 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  when  Lee  was  fight- 
ing to  defend  Richmond  from  Grant's  terrific  attack. 


Burton  Stevenson,  Great  Americans . as  seen  by  the 
Poets,  p.  206. 
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On  the  second  day  of  the  Wilderness  Battle,  Lee  seized 
the  colors  of  a Texas  regiment  and  started  to  lead  an 
assault  in  person.  The  men  remonstrated  and  promised 
to  carry  the  position  if  Lee  would  retire.  The  troops 
advanced,  shouting  loudly,  "Lee  to  the  rear!",  and  kept 
their  word.  ) 


LEE  TO  THE  REAR 

Dawn  of  a pleasant  morning  in  May 

Broke  through  the  Wilderness  cool  and  gray; 

While  perched  in  the  tallest  tree-tops,  the  birds 
Were  caroling  Mendelssohn’s  "Song  without  Words". 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men  remote. 

The  brook  brawled  on  with  a liquid  note; 

And  Nature,  all  tranquil  and  lovely,  wore 
The  smile  of  the  spring,  as  in  Eden  of  yore. 

Little  by  little,  as  daylight  increased, 

And  deepened  the  roseate  flush  in  the  East — 
Little  by  little  did  morning  reveal 
Two  long  glittering  lines  of  steel; 

Where  two  hundred  thousand  bayonets  gleam. 

Tipped  with  the  light  of  the  earliest  beam, 

And  the  faces  are  sullen  and  grim  to  see 
In  the  hostile  armies  of  Grant  and  Lee. 

All  of  a sudden,  ere  rose  the  sun, 

Pealed  on  the  silence  the  opening  gun — 

A little  white  puff  of  smoke  there  came, 

And  anon  the  valley  was  wreathed  in  flame. 

Down  on  the  left  the  Rebel  lines, 

Where  a breastwork  stands  in  a copse  of  pines, 
Before  the  Rebels  their  ranks  can  form, 

The  Yankees  have  carried  the  place  by  storm. 

Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  salient  wave, 

Where  many  a hero  has  found  a grave. 

And  the  gallant  Confederates  strive  in  vain 
The  ground  they  have  drenched  with  their  blood, 

to  regain. 


^ Poems  of  American  History,  p.  518. 
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Yet  louder  the  thunder  of  battle  roared — 

Yet  a deadlier  fire  on  the  columns  poured; 

Slaughter  Infernal  rode  with  Despair, 

Furies  twain,  through  the  murky  air. 

Not  far  off,  in  the  saddle  there  sat 
A gray-bearded  man  in  a black  slouched  hat; 

Not  much  moved  by  the  fire  was  he, 

Calm  and  resolute  Robert  Lee. 

Quick  and  watchful  he  kept  his  eye 
On  the  bold  Rebel  brigades  close  by, — 

Reserves  that  were  standing  (and  dying)  at  ease. 
While  the  tempest  of  wrath  toppled  over  the  trees. 

For  still  with  their  loud,  deep,  bull-dog  bay. 

The  Yankee  batteries  blazed  away. 

And  with  every  murderous  second  that  sped 
A dozen  brave  fellows,  alas*.  ..  fell  dead. 

The  grand  old  gray beard  rode  to  the  space 
Where  Death  and  his  victims  stood  face  to  face. 

And  silently  waved  the  old  slouched  hat-- 
A world  of  meaning  there  was  in  that'. 

"Follow  me'.  Steady!  We'll  save  the  day!" 

This  was  what  he  seemed  to  say; 

And  to  the  light  of  his  glorious  eye 
The  bold  brigades  thus  made  repays 

"We'll  go  forward,  but  you  must  go  back" — 

And  they  moved  not  an  inch  in  the  perilous  track; 
"Go  to  the  rear,  and  we'll  send  them  to  hell!" 

And  the  sound  of  the  battle  was  lost  in  their  yell. 

Turning  his  bridle,  Robert  Lee 

Rode  to  the  rear,  like  waves  of  the  sea. 

Bursting  the  dikes  in  their  overflow, 

Madly  his  veterans  dashed  on  the  foe. 

And  backward  in  terror  that  foe  was  driven. 

Their  banners  rent  and  their  columns  riven, 

Wherever  the  tide  of  battle  rolled 
Over  the  Wilderness,  wood  and  wold. 

Sunset  out  of  a crimson  sky 
Streamed  o'er  a field  of  ruddier  dye, 

And  the  brook  ran  on  with  a purple  stain. 

From  the  blood  of  ten  thousand  foemen  slain. 
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Seasons  have  passed  since  that  day  and  year — 

Again  o'er  its  pebbles  the  brook  runs  clear. 

And  the  field  in  a richer  green  is  drest 
Where  the  dead  of  a terrible  conflict  rest. 

Hushed  is  the  roll  of  the  Rebel  drum. 

The  sabres  are  sheathed,  and  the  cannon  are  dumb; 
And  Fate,  with  his  pitiless  hand,  has  furled 
The  flag  that  once  challenged  the  gaze  of  the  world 
But  the  fame  of  the  Wilderness  fight  abides; 

And  down  into  history  grandly  rides, 

Calm  and  unmoved  as  in  battle  he  sat, 

The  gray-bearded  man  in  the  black  slouched  hat. 

— John  Reuben  Thompson. 

(Great  Americans . pp.  207-9) • 


THE  SWORD  OF  ROBERT  LEE 


Forth  from  its  scabbard,  pure,  and  bright. 
Flashed  the  sword  of  Lee'. 

Far  in  front  of  the  deadly  fight, 

High  o'er  the  brave  in  the  cause  of  Right, 
Its  stainless  sheen,  like  a beacon  light. 
Led  us  to  victory'. 

Out  of  its  scabbard,  where,  full  long, 

It  slumbered  peacefully, 

Roused  from  its  rest  by  the  battle's  song. 
Shielding  the  feeble,  smiting  the  strong, 
Guarding  the  right,  avenging  the  wrong, 
Gleamed  the  sword  of  Lee. 

Forth  from  its  scabbard,  high  in  air, 
Beneath  Virginia's  sky; 

And  they  who  saw  it  gleaming  there, 

And  knew  who  bore  it,  knelt  to  swear 
That  where  the  sword  led  they  would  dare 
To  follow  and  to  die. 

Out  of  its  scabbard'.  Never  hand 

Waved  sword  from  stain  as  free. 

Nor  purer  sword  led  braver  band. 

Nor  braver  bled  for  a brighter  land, 

Nor  brighter  land  had  a cause  so  grand. 

Nor  cause  a chief  like  Lee'. 
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Forth  from  its  scabbard1.  How  we  prayed 
That  sword  might  victor  be; 

And  when  our  triumph  was  delayed. 

And  many  a heart  grew  sore  afraid, 

We  still  hoped  on  while  gleamed  the  blade 
Of  noble  Robert  Lee. 

Forth  from  its  scabbard  all  in  vain 

Bright  flashed  the  sword  of  Lee; 
'Tis  shrouded  now  in  its  sheath  again, 

It  sleeps  the  sleep  of  our  noble  slain. 
Defeated  yet  without  a stain. 

Proudly  and  peacefully. 

--Abram  J.  Ryan. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  209-10). 


G-ENERAL  LEE 


I've  tried  to  write  of  General  Lee, 

But  always  stop  to  bend  my  knee 
For  him— God's  pledge  of  victory. 

And  so  I cannot  write  of  him; 

His  name  makes  my  best  verse  look  dim. 

Then  I give  thanks  or  pray  for  him. 

(War  Lyrics . (Southern),  p.  254). 


(After  the  war,  General  Lee  became  President  of  Wash- 
ington College,  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  and  died  there,  Oct- 
ober 12,  1870.  He  remained  to  the  end  the  idol  and  chosen 
hero  of  the  Southern  people,  who  recognized  in  him  a unique 
and  splendid  embodiment  of  valor  and  virtue.)  (Great  Amer- 
icans. p.  212). 


"GONE  FORWARD'1 
(October  12,  1870) 

General  Lee*  s last  word3  were  : " Let  the  tent  be  struck'.  " 

Yes,  "Let  the  tent  be  struck":  Victorious  morning 

Through  every  crevice  flashed  in  a day 
Magnificent  beyond  all  earth's  adorning: 

The  night  is  over;  wherefore  should  he  stay? 
And  wherefore  should  our  voices  choke  to  say, 
"The  General  has  gone  forward!" 
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Life's  foughten  field  not  once  beheld  surrender. 

But  with  superb  endurance,  present,  past, 

Our  pure  Commander,  lofty,  simple,  tender, 

Through  good,  through  ill,  held  his  high  purpose 

fast, 

Wearing  his  armor  spotless, — till  at  last 
Death  gave  the  final  “Forward'. " 

All  hearts  grew  sudden  palsied:  yet  what  said  he, 

Thus  summoned?— "Let  the  tent  be  struck'." 

— For  when 

Did  call  of  duty  fail  to  find  him  ready 
Nobly  to  do  his  work  in  sight  of  men. 

For  God's  and  for  his  country's  sake — and  then 
To  watch,  wait,  or  go  forward? 

We  will  not  weep,  --we  dare  not*. --Such  a story 

As  his  large  life  writes  on  the  century's  years 
Should  crown  our  bosoms  with  a flush  of  glory, 

That  manhood's  type,  supremest  that  appears 
To-day,  he  shows  the  ages.  Nay,  no  tears 
Because  he  has  gone  forward I 

Gone  forward?  — Whither?  — Where  the  marshalled  legions, 
Christ's  well-worn  soldiers,  from  their  conflicts 

cease , — 

Where  Faith' s true  Red-Cross  Knights  repose  in  regions 
Thick-studded  with  the  calm,  white  tents  of  peace, — 
Thither,  right  Joyful  to  accept  release. 

The  General  has  gone  forward 1 

— Margaret  Junkin  Preston* 

(Ibid. , p.  212) . 


(In  the  North,  too,  his  great  qualities  were  acknow- 
ledged. and  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  many  sincere  tri- 
butes. ) * 


ROBERT  E.  LEE 

A gallant  foeman  in  the  fight, 

A brother  when  the  fight  was  o'er 
The  hand  that  led  the  host  with  might 

The  blessed  torch  of  learning  bore. 

No  shriek  of  shells  nor  roll  of  drums. 

No  challenge  fierce,  resounding  far. 
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When  reconciling  Wisdom  comes 

To  heal  the  cruel  wounds  of  war* 

Thought  may  the  minds  of  men  divide, 

Love  makes  the  heart  of  nations  one 
And  so,  thy  soldier  grave  beside, 

We  honor  thee,  Virginia* s son* 

— Julia  Ward  Howe. 

* (Ibid. , p.  213). 


Suggested  activities : 

The  activities  suggested  under  ’* Stonewall  Jackson1* 
might  well  be  used  by  substituting  the  name  of  **Lee**  for 
*’ Jackson*’  • 

Summary : 

The  summary  or  conclusions  of  this  section  are 
much  the  same  as  those  under  ’'Jackson*1.  The  teacher 
will  probably  wish  to  strive  toward  the  same  ends. 

Evaluating  the  material: 

(1)  In  what  ways  do  you  think  that  Lee  proved  himself 

to  be  a great  American? 

(2)  What  do  you  think  might  have  been  said  about  Lee 

by  the  poets  which  they  did  not  say? 

(Also  see  questions  under  "Evaluating  the  material 
in  Unit  II,  Stonewall  Jackson). 
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3.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


a.  Suggestions  to  teachers : 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  students  are  very 
familiar  with  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Therefore, 
in  this  unit  the  aim  is  to  show  the  feeling  of  his  con- 
temporaries toward  him,  an  approach  to  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln which  is  not  quite  as  familiar  to  the  student. 

The  students  might  be  very  much  interested  in  the  cam- 
paign songs  which  were  sung  by  the  political  parties 
at  the  times  of  Lincoln's  presidential  campaigns.  These 
will  reveal  the  reaction  of  the  country  in  general  to- 
ward Lincoln  as  he  first  rose  to  national  prominence. 

Our  Nation' s History  and  Song  by  Joseph  Clary,  pp.  337- 
378, 1 is  recommended  as  an  excellent  source-book  for 
this.  The  teacher  will  probably  want  to  bring  out  the 
shift  in  popularity  which  came  about  in  the  course  of 
Lincoln's  administration,  evidence  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  eulogistic  poems  quoted  in  the  following  pages. 

b.  Objectives: 

(l)  Central  objective . The  central  objective  of  this 
study  is  to  appreciate  the  place  of  Lincoln  in 

^ Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company,  1596. 
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the  hearts  of  his  contemporaries 


(2)  Contributory  objectives : 

(a)  To  realize  the  humaneness  of  Lincoln. 

(b)  To  learn  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward 

Lincoln  during  his  lifetime. 

(c)  To  discover  the  feeling  of  America  toward 

Lincoln*  s death. 

(d)  To  learn  the  attitude  of  England  toward  Lin- 

coln's administration. 

(e)  To  develop  a greater  spirit  of  admiration 

for  Lincoln. 

c.  Suggested  approaches: 

The  approach  mentioned  under  Suggestions  for 
teachers  is  the  recommended  one  for  this  biographical 
study.  In  this,  the  students  will  discover  the 
feeling  of  the  people  toward  Lincoln  as  the  Presi- 
dential candidate.  (If  this  approach  was  used  in 
Unit  One,  Approach  #3>  the  teacher,  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  his  own  teaching  situation, 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  substitute  a different 
— more  appropriate — approach  for  his  own  class.) 

The  convention  songs  will  prove  amusing  both  as  music 
and  as  from  the  vantage  point  of  eighty  years  after. 
The  students  will  probably  get  the  picture  of  an 
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extremely  unattractive  person  who  finally  got  the 
highest  office  in  the  United  States.  From  this  point, 
the  students  will  want  to  know  how  public  sentiment 
continued  toward  the  President. 


d •Material : 


GOD  SAVE  OUR  PRESIDENT 
(March  4,  1861) 

All  hail!  Unfurl  the  Stripes  and  Stars! 
The  banner  of  the  free! 

Ten  times  ten  thousand  patriots  greet 
The  shrine  of  Liberty! 

Gome,  with  one  heart,  one  hope,  one  aim, 
An  undivided  band. 

To  elevate,  with  solemn  rites, 

The  ruler  of  our  land! 

Not  to  invest  a potentate 

With  robes  of  majesty, — 

Not  to  confer  a kingly  crown, 

Nor  bend  a subject  knee. 

We  bow  beneath  no  sceptred  sway, 

Obev  no  royal  nod: — 

Columbians  sons,  erect  and  free. 

Kneel  only  to  their  God! 

Our  ruler  boasts  no  titled  rank. 

No  ancient,  princely  line, — 

No  regal  right  to  sovereignty. 

Ancestral  and  divine. 

A patriot, — at  his  country's  call, 
Responding  to  her  voice; 

One  of  the  people, — he  becomes 
A sovereign  by  our  choice! 

And  now.  before  the  mighty  pile 
We've  reared  to  Liberty, 

He  swears  to  cherish  and  defend 
The  charter  of  the  free! 

God  save  our  Lincoln!  seal  his  oath 
With  Thy  supreme  assent. 
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Q-od  save  the  Union  of  the  States. 

God  save  our  President'. 

—Francis  DeHaes  Janvier. 

(Poems  of  American  History,  p.  403) • 


"We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,"  reproduced  on  Page  45, 
illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  as  they  rallied  be- 
hind their  President.  This  poem  might  be  used  here  as  an 
illustration  of  the  support  he  received. 


LINCOLN'S  HEART 

"You  are  wounded,  my  boy,  and  the  field  is  your  tent. 
And  what  can  I do  at  the  last  for  you?" 

"Yes,  wounded  am  I,  and  my  strength  is  spent 

Will  you  write  me  a letter  and  see  me  through?" 

And  the  tall  man  ruffled  some  papers  there 
To  write  a letter  in  sun-dimmed  air. 

"What  now  shall  I sign  it?"  "'Twill  give  her  Joy, 
Whatever  your  name,  my  friend,  may  be. 

If  you  sign  it  just  'from  the  heart  of  your  boy', 

And  put  your  name  there,  so  she  may  see 

Who  wrote  so  kindly  this  letter  for  me. 

"A.  Lincoln"  was  written  there,  tremblingly. 

The  bleeding  lad,  from  the  hand  unknown 

The  letter  took.  "What?  'A.  Lincoln'.'  Not  he? 

Will  you  take  my  hand — I*m  all  alone-- 

And  see  me  through,  since  he  you  be?" 

And  the  Heart  of  the  Nation  in  that  retreat 

Held  the  little  pulse  till  it  ceased  to  beat. 

The  sun  through  the  trees  like  an  oriel  shone. 

Like  a gate  of  Heaven  reflected  there. 

And  a bird's  heart  song  and  a ringdove's  moan 
Fell  on  the  tides  of  the  amber  air'. 

Both  closed  their  eyes:  both  hearts  in  prayer 

Went  up  the  steps  of  the  silent  stair. 

And  he,  the  boy,  still  holding  the  hand 

Of  the  heart  he  loved,  no  more  returned; 

But  far  in  the  south  an  iris  spanned 
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The  singing  forests  where  sun-rifts  burned. 
And  the  Commoner  closed  in  the  amber  air 

Two  eyes  and  crossed  two  hands  as  in  prayer, 
And  our  Lincoln  learned  life's  lesson  there. 

— Hezekiah  Butterworth. 
(Heart  Throbs,  p.  264). 


LINCOLN  AT  GETTYSBURG 

From  the  "Gettysburg  Ode" 

(November  19,  1863) 

After  the  eyes  that  looked,  the  lips  that  spoke 
Here , from  the  shadows  of  impending  death. 

Those  words  of  solemn  breath. 

What  voice  may  fitly  break 
The  silence,  doubly  hallowed,  left  by  him? 

We  can  but  bow  the  head,  with  eyes  grown  dim, 

And,  as  a Nation's  litany,  repeat 

The  phrase  his  martyrdom  hath  made  complete. 

Noble  as  then,  but  now  sadly  sweet; 

"Let  us,  the  Living,  rather  dedicate 
Ourselves  to  the  unfinished  work,  which  they 
Thus  far  advanced  so  nobly  on  its  way. 

And  save  the  perilled  State  1 
Let  us,  upon  this  field  where  they,  the  brave. 

Their  last  full  measure  of  devotion  gave. 

Highly  resolve  they  have  not  died  in  vain! — 

That,  under  God,  the  Nation's  later  birth 
Of  Freedom,  and  the  people's  gain 
Of  their  own  Sovereignty,  shall  never  wane 
And  perish  from  the  circle  of  the  earth*." 

From  such  a perfect  text,  shall  Song  aspire 
To  light  her  faded  fire. 

And  into  wandering  music  turn 
Its  virtue,  simple,  sorrowful,  and  stern? 

His  voice  all  elegies  anticipated; 

For,  whatsoe'er  the  strain. 

We  hear  that  one  refrain: 

"We  consecrate  ourselves  to  them,  the  Consecrated'." 

— Bayard  Taylor. 

(Poems  of  American  History,  p.  497) • 


In  November,  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re-elected 
President,  carrying  twenty-two  out  of  the  twenty-five 
states  of  the  Union.  He  had  grown  ever  dearer  to  the 
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hearts  of  the  American  people,  and  the  country  had  come 
to  trust  and  love  him.  (Ibid.) 


LINCOLN 


Chained  by  stern  duty  to  the  rock  of  state. 

His  spirit  armed  in  mail  of  rugged  mirth. 

Even  above,  though  ever  near  to  earth, 

Yet  felt  his  heart  the  cruel  tongues  that  sate 
Base  appetites,  and  foul  with  slander,  wait 

Till  the  keen  lightnings  bring  the  awful  hour 
When  wounds  and  suffering  shall  give  them  power. 
Most  was  he  like  to  Luther,  gay  and  great. 

Solemn  and  mirthful,  strong  of  heart  and  limb. 
Tender  and  simple  too;  he  was  so  near 
To  all  things  human  that  he  cast  out  fear. 

And,  ever  simpler,  like  a little  child. 

Lived  in  unconscious  nearness  unto  Him 

Who  always  on  earth’s  little  ones  hath  smiled. 

— S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

(Ibid.,  p.  537). 


It  can  well  be  understood  that  the  sudden  death  of 
lincoln  shocked  the  nation.  Much  of  the  utter  despair 
has  been  recorded  in  poetic  form.  Many  of  these  follow, 
but  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  is  Walt  Whitman's 
”0  Captain'.  My  Captain'.". 


0 CAPTAIN'.  MY  CAPTAIN'. 

(April  14,  1865) 

0 Captain!  my  Captain',  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 

The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we 

sought  is  won. 

The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I hear,  the  people 

all  exulting. 

While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel 

grim  and  daring; 

But  0 heart',  heart!  heart*. 

0 bleeding  drops  of  red, 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 
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0 Captain!  my  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 

Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the 

bugle  trills. 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaths — for  you  the 

shores  a-crowding. 

For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager 

faces  turning; 

Hear  Captain!  Dear  father! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and 

still, 

My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse 

nor  will, 

The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage 

closed  and  done. 

From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with 

object  won; 

Exult  0 shores,  and  ring  0 bells! 

But  I with  mournful  tread. 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

— Walt  Whitman. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  537-8). 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
Assassinated  Good  Friday,  1865 

"Forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do!" 

He  said,  and  so  went  shriven  to  his  fate — 
Unknowing  went,  that  generous  heart  and  true, 

Even  while  he  spoke,  the  slayer  lav  in  wait, 
And  when  the  morning  opened  Heaven1 s gate 
There  passed  the  whitest  soul  a nation  knew. 

Henceforth  all  thoughts  of  pardon  are  too  late; 
They,  in  whose  cause  that  arm  its  weapon  drew, 

Have  murdered  Mercy.  Now  alone  shall  stand 
Blind  Justice,  with  the  sword  unsheathed  she  wore. 

Hark,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  strand, 
The  swelling  thunder  of  the  people* s roar; 

What  words  they  murmur, — Fetter  not  her  hand! 

So  let  it  smite,  such  deeds  shall  be  no  more! 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
(Ibid.,  p.  538). 
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THE  DEAR  PRESIDENT 


. Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Dear  President, 

I Lay  in  the  Round  Hall  at  the  Capitol, 

And  there  the  people  came  to  look  their  last. 

There  came  the  widow,  weeded  for  her  mate; 

There  came  the  mother,  sorrowing  for  her  son; 
There  came  the  orphan,  moaning  for  its  sire. 

There  came  the  soldier,  bearing  home  his  wound; 
There  came  the  slave,  who  felt  his  broken  chain; 
There  came  the  mourners  of  a blacken'd  Land. 

Through  the  dark  April  day,  a ceaseless  throng, 
They  pass'd  the  coffin,  saw  the  sleeping  face, 
And,  blessing  it,  in  silence  moved  away. 

And  one,  a poet,  spoke  within  his  heart? 

"I  harmed  him  not  to  praise  him  when  alive. 

And  me  it  cannot  harm  to  praise  him  dead. 

"Too  oft  the  muse  has  blush'd  to  speak  of  men — 
No  muse  shall  blush  to  speak  her  best  of  him. 
And  still  to  speak  her  best  of  him  is  dumb. 

"0  lofty  wisdom*  s low  simplicity'. 

0 awful  tenderness  of  noted  power'. — 

No  man  e'er  held  so  much  of  power  so  meek. 

"He  was  the  husband  of  the  husbandless. 

He  was  the  father  of  the  fatherless: 

Within  his  heart  he  weigh’d  the  common  woe. 

"His  call  was  like  a father's  to  his  sons*. 

As  to  a father's  voice,  they,  hearing,  came — 
Eager  to  offer,  strive,  and  bear,  and  die. 

"The  mild  bond-breaker,  servant  of  his  Lord, 

He  took  the  sword,  but  in  the  name  of  Peace, 

And  touched  the  fetter,  and  the  bound  was  free. 

"Oh,  place  him  not  among  the  historic  kings. 
Strong,  barbarous  chiefs  and  bloody  conquerors, 
l But  with  the  Great  and  pure  Republicans: 
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"Those  who  have  been  unselfish,  wise,  and  good, 
Bringers  of  Light  and  Pilots  in  the  dark. 
Bearers  of  Crosses,  Servants  of  the  World. 

"And  always,  in  his  Land  of  birth  and  death, 

Be  his  fond  name — warm'd  in  the  people's  hearts 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Dear  President." 

— John  James  Piatt. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  539-4-0). 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Oh,  slow  to  smite  and  swift  to  spare, 

Gentle  and  merciful  and  just*. 

Who,  in  the  fear  of  God,  didst  bear 

The  sword  of  power,  a nation's  trusti 

In  sorrow  by  thy  bier  we  stand. 

Amid  the  awe  that  hushes  all, 

And  speak  the  anguish  of  a land 

That  shook  with  horror  at  thy  fall. 

Thy  task  is  done;  the  bond  are  free: 

We  bear  thee  to  an  honored  grave, 

Whose  proudest  monument  shall  be 

The  broken  fetters  of  the  slave. 

Pure  was  thy  life;  its  bloody  close 

Hath  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light. 

Among  the  noble  host  of  those 

Who  perished  in  the  cause  of  Right. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 

(Ibid.,  p.  540). 


LINCOLN'S  PASSING-BELL 
April  15,  1865 

Tolling,  tolling,  tolling'. 

All  the  bells  of  the  land'. 
Lol  the  patriot  martyr 

Taketh  his  journey  grand; 
Travels  into  the  ages, 

Bearing  a hope  how  dear I 
Into  life’s  unknown  vistas, 

Liberty's  great  pioneer. 
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Tolling,  tolling,  tolling! 

Do  the  budded  violets  know 
The  pain  of  the  lingering  clangor 
Shaking  their  bloom  out  so? 

They  open  into  strange  sorrow. 

The  rain  of  a nation* s tears; 

Into  the  saddest  April 

Twined  with  the  New  World's  years. 

Tolling,  tolling,  tolling*. 

See,  they  come  as  a cloud, — 

Hearts  of  a mighty  people. 

Bearing  his  pall  and  shroud*. 

Lifting  up,  like  a banner. 

Signals  of  loss  and  woe! 

Wonder  of  breathless  nations, 

Moveth  the  solemn  show. 

Tolling,  tolling,  tolling*. 

Was  it,  0 man  beloved, — 

Was  it  thy  funeral  only. 

Over  the  land  that  moved? 

Veiled  by  that  hour  of  anguish. 

Borne  with  the  rebel  rout, 

Forth  into  utter  darkness. 

Slavery's  corse  went  out. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 

(The  Poetical  Works  of  Lucy  Larcom.  p.  103)* 


ODE  RECITED  AT  THE  HARVARD  COMMEMORATION 
(A  Selection) 

VI 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led, 

With  ashes  on  her  head, 

Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief: 
Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I turn 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  burn, 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored  urn. 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 

And  cannot  make  a man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan. 

Repeating  us  by  rote: 

For  him  her  Old-World  moulds  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
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With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a hero  new. 

Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  G-od,  and  true 
How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a shepherd  of  mankind  indeed. 

Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead; 

One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be. 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 

But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 

And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity*. 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 

They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind*s  unfaltering  skill. 

And  supple-tempered  will 

That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and 

thrust. 

His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 

A sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind; 

Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined, 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 

Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 
Nothing  of  Europe  here, 

Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward  still, 

Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Pe-er 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface 
And  thwart  her  genial  will ; 

Here  was  a type  of  the  true  elder  race. 

And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face 
I praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late; 

And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 

In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 

Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait. 

Safe  in  himself  as  in  a fate. 

So  always  firmly  he: 

He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 

And  can  his  fame  abide. 

Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 

Till  the  wise  years  decide. 

G-reat  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb  our  Judgment  for  the  hour, 

But  at  last  silence  comes; 

These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

(Poems  of  American  History,  p.  552) . 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
(from  Punch) 


The  feeling  throughout  the  South  was  one  of  sorrow  and 
indignation.  In  England,  too,  the  act  was  condemned,  and 
London  Punch,  which  had  delighted  in  caricaturing  the  Presi 
dent,  published  a full-page  cartoon,  depicting  itself  in 
the  act  of  laying  a wreath  upon  his  bier — a cartoon  which 
was  followed  by  some  spirited  verses  from  Punch1 s editor, 
Tom  Taylor,  confessing  that  the  English  attitude  toward 
Lincoln  and  the  North  had  been  a mistaken  one. 

(depicts  the  attitude  of  England  toward  Lincoln) 

You  lay  a wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier. 

You,  who,  with  mocking  pencil,  wont  to  trace. 

Broad  for  the  self-complaisant  British  sneer. 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face, 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt,  bristling  hair 
His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease. 

His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please; 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's  laugh. 
Judging  each  step  as  though  the  way  were  plain;, 

Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph. 

Of  chief's  perplexity,  or  people's  pain, — 

Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet. 

Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  any  room  for  you? 

Yes:  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer. 

To  lame  my  pencil  and  confute  my  pen; 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 

This  rail-splitter  a true-born  king  of  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I had  learned  to  rue, 

Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose; 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  true; 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows; 

How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be; 

How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same; 

Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he. 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 


He  went  about  his  work, — such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand, — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a task  to  do, 

Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  grace  command 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden  grow, 
That  G-od  makes  instruments  to  work  his  will, 

If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know. 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  or  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Right's 
As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His  warfare  with  rude  Nature's  thwarting  mights, -- 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil. 

The  iron  bark  that  turns  the  lumberer's  axe, 

The  rapid  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil, 

The  prairie  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer's  tracks, 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear, — 

Such  were  the  deeds  that  helped  his  youth  to  train 
Rough  culture,  but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear. 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 

So  he  grew  up,  a destined  work  to  do, 

And  lived  to  do  it;  four  long-suffering  years' 

111  fate,  ill  feeling,  ill  report  lived  through, 

And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheers, 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise, 

And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering  mood,-- 
Till,  as  he  came  on  light  from  darkling  days. 

And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where  he  stood, 

A felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 

Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a trigger  prest. 

And  to  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim, 
Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  laid  to  rest 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 

Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 

When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 

To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  west  to  east, 

Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame. 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high'. 

Sad  life,  cut  short  Just  as  its  triumph  came; 
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A deed  accursed'.  Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
By  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 
If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly  out, 

Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a strife, 

Whate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven, 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven. 

--Tom  Taylor. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  54-3 -4). 


Reference : 


"When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd" — 
Walt  Whitman.  Louis  Untermeyer,  editor,  Modern  Amer- 
ican Poetry . Fifth  Revised  Edition.  New  York:  Har- 

court,  Brace  and  Company,  1936.  pp.  69-74. 

(This,  one  of  the  noblest  elegies  in  the  lang- 
uage, and  the  rhymed  stanzas  that  follow  on  the 
same  theme,  are  part  of  the  group  which  Whitman 
entitled  "Memories  of  President  Lincoln".) 


Suggested  activities: 


(1)  Write  a letter  to  a friend  as  you  would  have 
written  it  in  I860,  in  which  you  express  your  poli- 
tical views  and  especially,  your  feeling  about  the 
presidential  candidates. 

(2)  Re-enact  a debate  which  might  have  occurred  in 
your  town  in  1860  on  the  subject,  "The  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  save  the  nation". 

(3)  From  Tom  Taylor's  poem  in  Punch,  try  to  determine 
the  attitude  of  England  toward  Lincoln  during  the 
War. 
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(4)  Write  an  elegy  which  you  might  have  written  at 

Lincoln* s death. 

(5)  Make  a study  into  the  feeling  of  the  South  toward 

Lincoln.  What  is  its  present  feeling? 

(6)  Write  a chapter  for  an  eighth  grade  history  text 

on  "The  Rise  of  Lincoln's  popularity". 


Summary: 

As  a result  of  having  this  study,  the  students 
should  see  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Lincoln' s day 
toward  him.  From  the  study  of  the  early  campaign  songs 
they  should  see  how  he  was  considered  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule because  of  his  awkward  physical  appearance.  From 
that  point,  they  can  see  how  he  began  to  win  the  people's 
confidence  by  his  clear  thinking,  his  demonstration  of 
love  for  his  country  and  his  country-men,  his  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose,  and  his  integrity.  Careful  students 
may  see  that,  though  one  may  be  greatly  handicapped  by 
physical  odds,  there  is  a way  to  surmount  circumstances 
if  one  is  willing  to  employ  the  characteristics  and 
means  which  Lincoln  did.  The  tributes  given  Lincoln  at 
the  time  of  his  death  w ill  show  the  students  how  beloved 
he  had  become.  Since  "prophets  are  not  without  honor 
save  in  their  o wn  country",  the  same  is  often  held  to  be 
true  in  regard  to  heroes  in  their  own  day  and  generation. 
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Some  students  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  Lincoln  has 
risen  to  popularity  recently;  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
them  to  discover  the  sorrow  which  was  felt  at  the  time  of 
his  untimely  death.  This  may  be  another  result  of  this 
unit.  The  teacher  himself  may  decide  upon  other  goals 
to  be  reached. 

Evaluation  of  material: 

(1)  Do  you, think  that  Lincoln,  in  the  estimation  of  his 

countrymen,  has  become  recognized  as  a greater  hero 
than  he  was  when  he  was  President? 

(2)  How  do  you  think  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 

Lincoln  was  established  after  the  unfavorable 
appearance  that  he  made  upon  those  who  saw  him? 

(3)  What  do  you  learn  of  Lincoln  through  the  tributes 

of  his  friends  and  his  critics? 

(4)  What  qualities  of  Lincoln's  rate  him  as  a real  Ameri- 


can? 
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UNIT  THREE 

SOME  OUTSTANDING  EVENTS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
1.  INTRODUCTORY  MATERIAL 

a.  Suggestions  to  teachers* 

In  the  following  pages,  a number  of  poems  con- 
cerning the  events  of  the  Civil  War  are  quoted.  Because 
most  of  the  poems  on  this  subject  are  narrative,  it  is 
natural  that  they  are  long,  and  consequently,  too  long 
to  be  reproduced  in  this  work.  Reference  is  made  to 
these  other  poems  and  their  location,  however.  The 
teacher  may  want  to  base  his  whole  study  of  the  War  on 
the  events  found  in  these  poems,  or  he  may  prefer  to 
supplement  his  history  text  with  them.  This  would  be 
a matter  of  choice.  If  the  teacher  has  difficulty  in 
finding  reference  books,  it  is  suggested  that  he  will 
find  adequate  material  in  Poems  of  American  History. 
Burton  Egbert  Stevenson,  editor. 

b.  Objectives: 

(l)  Central  Objective. 

The  central  objective  is  to  see  the  events 
of  the  Civil  War  through  the  eyes  of  those  who 
lived  then. 
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(2)  Contributory  Objectives : 

(a)  To  become  familiar  with  the  major  events 
of  the  Civil  War* 

(b)  To  realize  the  true  horrors  of  the  Civil 
War--a  war  which  the  modern  generation  is 
wont  to  deprecate  in  the  light  of  present 
events. 

(c)  To  see  how  much  poetry  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  Civil  War,  and  to  read 
it  for  enjoyment. 

(d)  To  realize  something  of  the  price  that  was 
paid  for  the  present  Union  of  States. 

c.  Approach: 

The  students  might  like  to  study  into  the  effect 
of  the  Civil  War  upon  their  own  town.  Town  or  city 
histories  will  tell  something  of  the  heroes  of  the 
community;  these  will  also  tell  how  the  war  touched  it 
--the  change  in  business,  the  emotion  of  the  time,  and, 
if  the  war  was  fought  in  part  in  that  locality,  many 
interesting  details  may  be  found.  ( A concrete  illus- 
tration of  this  is  the  small  New  Hampshire  town  which 
sent  262  men  to  the  war.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
town  has  never  recovered) • From  this  approach,  a wider 
study  of  the  War  in  general  may  proceed. 
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2.  SUGGESTED  MATERIAL 


The  following  unit  has  been  organized  according  to 
the  years  in  which  the  War  took  place.  Therefore,  the 
poems  occur  in  groups  according  to  their  chronological 
year.  This  will  enable  the  teacher  to  find  the  poems 
that  he  wishes  with  comparative  ease. 

a.  Before  1861 


No  study  of  the  Civil  War  is  complete  if  it  does 
not  include  John  Brown.  A study  of  Civil  War  literature 
is  not  complete  without  reference  to  the  many  poems 
about  John  Brown.  The  following  are  suggested  for  this 
study : 


JOHN  BROWN*  S BODY,  or  GLORY  HALLELUJAH*. 

John  Brown* s body  lies  a-mould'ring  in  the  grave, 

John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mould'ring  in  the  grave, 

John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mould'ring  in  the  grave, 

His  soul  is  marching  on'. 

Chorus : 

Glory*.  Glory  Hallelujah'. 

Glory'.  Glory  Hallelujah*. 

Glory'.  Glory  Hallelujah*. 

His  soul  is  marching  on. 

He's  gone  to  be  a soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord! 
His  soul  is  marching  on. 

John  Brown' s knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his  back. 
His  soul  is  marching  on. 

His  pet  lambs  will  meet  him  on  the  way, 

And  they'll  go  marching  on. 

They'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a sour  apple  tree, 

As  they* 11  go  marching  on. 
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Now  for  the  Union  let  a give  three  rousing  cheers, 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  Hurrah'. 

— Charles  Sprague  Hall. 
(Poems  of  American  History . p.  397)* 


Reference : 


"How  Old  Brown  took  Harper's  Ferry” --Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  Poems  of  American  History,  p.  393* 

"Brown  of  Ossawatomie” — John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Ibid, 
on  p.  396. 

"John  Brown"--Edna  Dean  Proctor,  Ibid.,  p.  397* 

John  Brown1 s Body — Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

Book  I,  33-63,  "John  Brown  and  his  Mission". 

(A  graphic  presentation  from  the  modern  point  of 

view) • 


b.  1861 


SUMTER 

(April  12,  1861) 

Came  the  morning  of  that  day 
When  the  God  to  whom  we  pray 
Gave  the  soul  of  Henry  Clay 
To  the  land; 

How  we  loved  him,  living,  dying'. 
But  his  birthday  banners  flying 
Saw  us  asking  and  replying 
Hand  to  hand. 

For  we  knew  that  far  away. 

Round  the  fort  in  Charleston  Bay, 
Hung  the  dark  impending  fray. 

Soon  to  fall; 

And  that  Sumter's  brave  defender 
Had  the  summons  to  surrender 
Seventy  loyal  hearts  and  tender — 
(Those  were  all) 
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And  we  knew  the  April  sun 
Lit  the  length  of  many  a gun — 

Hosts  of  batteries  to  the  one 
Island  crag; 

G-uns  and  mortars  grimly  frowning, 

Johnson,  Moultrie,  Pinckney,  crowning. 

And  ten  thousand  disowning 
The  old  flag. 

Oh,  the  fury  of  the  fight 
Even  then  was  at  its  height*. 

Yet  no  breath,  from  noon  till  night, 

Reached  us  here; 

We  had  almost  ceased  to  wonder. 

And  the  day  had  faded  under. 

When  the  echo  of  the  thunder 
Filled  each  ear*. 

Then  our  hearts  more  fiercely  beat. 

As  we  crowded  on  the  street. 

Hot  to  gather  and  repeat 
All  the  tale ; 

All  the  doubtful  chances  turning. 

Till  our  souls  with  shame  were  burning, 

As  if  twice  our  bitter  yearning 
Could  avail! 

Who  fired  the  earliest  gun? 

Was  the  fort  by  traitors  won? 

Was  there  succor?  What  was  done 
Who  could  know? 

And  once  more  our  thoughts  would  wander 
To  the  gallant,  lone  commander. 

On  his  battered  ramparts  grander 
Than  the  foe. 

Not  too  long  the  brave  shall  wait: 

On  their  own  hands  be  their  fate, 

Who  against  the  hallowed  State 
Dare  begin; 

Flag  defied  and  compact  riven! 

In  the  record  of  high  Heaven 
How  shall  Southern  men  be  shriven 
For  the  sin! 

--Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

(Poems  of  American  History . p.  404) . 
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SUMTER 


So,  they  will  have  it l 

The  Black  Witch  (curse  on  her) 
Always  had  won  her 

Greediest  demand — for  we  gave  It — 

All  but  our  honor'. 

Thirty  hours  thundered 

Siege-guns  and  mortars — 

(Flames  in  the  quarters'.) 

One  to  a hundred 

Stood  our  brave  Forters1. ) 

No  more  of  parties'. — 

Let  them  all  moulder — 

Here's  work  that's  bolder'. 

Forward, -my  hearties! 

Shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Sight  o'er  the  truunion — 

Send  home  the  rammer — 

Linstock  and  hammer*. 

Speak  for  the  Union! 

Tones  that  won't  stammer! 

Men  of  Columbia, 

Leal  hearts  from  Annan, 

Brave  lads  of  Shannon! 

We  are  all  left  one  to-day — 

One  with  the  cannon! 

--Henry  Howard  Brownell. 

(Ibid.,  p.  408). 


Reference : 


"The  Run  from  Manassas  Junction’'  — (Ibid.,  p.  425). 


c.  1862 


The  impatience  of  the  Northern  people  with  the  delay 
of  McClellan  to  make  use  of  the  means  so  lavishly  pro- 
vided for  him,  was  scarcely  to  be  restrained.  For  many 
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months  McClellan  had  been  in  command  of  a vast  army,  per- 
fectly equipped  and  thoroughly  disciplined,  yet  month 
after  month  went  by  with  nothing  done  and  nothing  attemp- 
ted. The  discontent  of  the  people  found  much  angrier 
expression  than  was  given  to  it  in  the  following  poem, 
but  this  is  one  of  the  best  metrical  protests  that 
appeared.* 


TARDY  GEORGE 


What  are  you  waiting  for,  George,  I pray? 

To  scour  your  cross-belts  with  fresh  pipe-clay? 

To  burnish  your  buttons,  to  brighten  your  guns; 

Or  wait  for  the  May-day  and  warm-spring  suns? 

Are  you  blowing  your  fingers  because  they  are  cold, 
Or  catching  your  breath  ere  you  take  a hold? 

Is  the  mud  knee-deep  in  valley  and  gorge? 

What  are  you  waiting  for,  tardy  George? 

Want  you  a thousand  more  cannon  made , 

To  add  to  the  thousand  more  arrayed? 

Want  you  more  men,  more  money  to  pay? 

Are  not  two  millions  enough  per  day? 

Are  not  two  millions  enough  per  day? 

Wait  you  for  gold  and  credit  to  go, 

Before  we  shall  see  your  martial  show; 

Till  Treasury  Notes  will  not  pay  to  forge? 

What  are  you  waiting  for,  tardy  George? 

Are  you  waiting  for  your  hair  to  turn, 

Your  heart  to  soften,  your  bowels  to  yearn 
A little  more  toward  "our  Southern  friends*’. 

As  at  home  and  abroad  they  work  their  ends? 
wOur  Southern  friends*.’*  whom  you  hold  so  dear 
That  you  do  no  harm  and  give  no  fear. 

As  you  tenderly  take  them  by  the  gorge -- 
What  are  you  waiting  for,  tardy  George? 

Now  that  you*ve  marshalled  your  whole  command. 
Planned  what -you  would  and  changed  what  you  planned; 
Practiced  with  shot  and  practiced  with  shell, 

Know  to  a hair  where  every  one  fell. 

Made  signs  by  day  and  signals  by  night; 

Was  it  all  done  to  keep  out  of  a fight? 

Is  the  whole  matter  too  heavy  a charge? 

What  are  you  waiting  for,  tardy  George? 
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Shall  we  have  more  speeches,  more  reviews? 

Or  are  you  waiting  to  hear  more  news; 

To  hold  up  your  hands  in  mute  surprise, 

When  France  and  England  shall  '’recognize”? 

Are  you  too  grand  to  fight  traitors  small? 

Must  you  have  a nation  to  cope  withal? 

Well,  hammer  the  anvil  and  blow  the  forge  — 
You'll  soon  have  a dozen,  tardy  George. 

Suppose  for  a moment,  George,  my  friend — 

Just  for  a moment- -you  condescend 
To  use  the  means  that  are  in  your  hands, 

The  eager  muskets  and  guns  and  brands; 

Take  one  bold  step  on  the  Southern  sod, 

And  leave  the  issue  to  watchful  God*. 

For  now  the  nation  raises  its  gorge. 

Waiting  and  watching  you,  tardy  George. 

I should  not  much  wonder,  George,  my  boy. 

If  Stanton  get  in  his  head  a toy. 

And  some  fine  morning,  ere  you  are  out, 

He  send  you  all  "to  the  right  about" — 

You  and  Jomini,  and  all  the  crew 

Who  think  that  war  is  nothing  to  do 

But  to  drill  and  cipher,  and  hammer  and  forge — 

What  are  you  waiting  for,  tardy  George? 

— January,  1662. 

* (American  War  Ballads . II,  85-67)* 


WANTED— A MAN 


This  poem  was  also  written  as  an  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  humiliation  and  chagrin  which  the  North  felt 
toward  McClellan's  failure  and  Pope's  disaster.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  so  3trongly  impressed  by  the  poem  that  he  read 
it  to  his  Cabinet. 

Back  from  the  trebly  crimsoned  field 
Terrible  words  are  thunder-tost; 

Full  of  the  wrath  that  will  not  yield. 

Full  of  revenge  for  battles  lost. 

Hark  to  their  echo,  as  it  crost 

The  Capital,  making  faces  wan: 

"End  this  murderous  holocaust; 

Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a MAN'. 
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’’Give  us  a man  of  G-od*s  own  mould, 

Born  to  marshal  his  fellow-men; 

One  whose  fame  is  not  bought  and  sold 

At  the  stroke  of  a politician’s  pen; 

Give  us  the  man  of  thousands  ten. 

Fit  to  do  as  well  as  to  plan; 

Give  us  a rallying-cry , and  then, 

Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a MAN'. 

"No  leader  to  shirk  the  boasting  foe. 

And  to  march  and  countermarch  our  brave. 
Till  they  fall  like  ghosts  in  the  marshes  low, 
And  swamp-grass  covers  each  nameless  grave 
Nor  another,  to  bluster,  and  lie,  and  rave, — 
Aye  in  disaster’s  shameful  van; 

Nor  another,  whose  fatal  banners  wave — 

Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a MAN’. 

’’Hearts  are  mourning  in  the  North, 

While  the  sister  rivers  seek  the  main. 

Red  with  our  life-blood  flowing  forth-- 
Who  shall  gather  it  up  again? 

Though  we  march  to  the  battle-plain 

Firmly  as  when  the  strife  began. 

Shall  all  our  offering  be  in  vain? — 

Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a MAN'. 

"Is  there  never  one  in  all  the  land, 

One  on  whose  might  the  Cause  may  lean? 

Are  all  the  common  ones  so  grand. 

And  all  the  titled  ones  so  mean? 

What  if  your  failure  may  have  been 

In  trying  to  make  good  bread  from  bran, 
From  worthless  metal  a weapon  keen? 

Abraham  Lincoln,  find  us  a MAN’. 

”0h,  we  will  follow  him  to  the  death, 

Where  the  f oeman*  s fiercest  columns  are*. 
Oh,  we  will  use  our  latest  breath, 

Cheering  for  every  sacred  star'. 

His  to  marshal  us  high  and  far; 

Ours  to  battle,  as  patriots  can 
When  a hero  leads  the  Holy  Wart-- 

Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a MAN*.” 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  66-90). 
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Lincoln  finally  insisted  that  McClellan  do  something. 
It  was  decided  to  advance  upon  the  Confederates  at  Man- 
assas on  March  9,  1862.  However,  when  the  Union  forces 
arrived  at  Manassas  where  the  Confederate  army  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  it  had  moved,  taking  all  its  stores  and 
munitions  with  it.  There  was  nothing  for  the  Union 
forces  to  do  but  to  march  back  to  their  former  position. 
The  following  poem  is  concerned  with  this  incident. 

how  McClellan  took  manassas 

Heard  ye  how  the  bold  McClellan, 

He,  the  wether  with  the  bell  on; 

He,  the  head  of  all  the  asses — 

Heard  ye  how  he  took  Manassas? 

When  the  Anaconda  plucky 
Flopped  its  tail  in  old  Kentucky; 

When  up  stream  the  gunboats  paddled. 

And  the  thieving  Floyd  skedaddled. 

Then  the  chief  of  all  the  asses 
Heard  the  word:  Go,  take  Manassas'. 

Forty  brigades  wait  around  him, 

Forty  blatant  trumpets  sound  him. 

As  the  pink  of  all  the  heroes 
Since  the  time  of  fiddling  Neroe. 

"Now* s the  time,"  cry  out  the  masses, 

"Show  your  pluck  and  take  Manassas'." 

Contrabands  come  flocking  to  him: 

"Lo*.  the  enemy  flies- -pur sue  him'." 

"No,"  says  George,  "don't  start  a trigger 
On  the  word  of  any  nigger; 

Let  no  more  of  the  rascals  pass  us, 

I know  all  about  Manassas." 

When  at  last  a prowling  Yankee-- 
No  doubt  long,  and  lean,  and  lanky — 

Looking  out  for  new  devices. 

Took  the  wooden  guns  as  prizes, 

Says  he:  "I  swear,  ere  daylight  passes 

i'll  take  a peep  at  famed  Manassas." 

Then  up  to  the  trenches  boldly 
Marched  he — they  received  him  coldly; 

Nary  reb  was  there  to  step  in. 

Gathering  courage,  in  he  passes: 

"Jerusalem'.  I've  took  Manassas." 
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Bold  McClellan  heard  the  story: 

’’Onward,  men,  to  fields  of  glory; 

Let  us  show  the  rebel  foeman. 

When  we* re  READY  we* re  no  slow,  men; 

Wait  no  more  for  springing  grasses — 

Onwardl  onward*,  to  Manassas!” 

Baggage  trains  were  left  behind  him, 

In  his  eagerness  to  find  them; 

Upward  the  balloons  ascended, 

To  see  which  way  the  rebels  trended; 

Thirty  miles  away  his  glasses 
Swept  the  horizon  round  Manassas. 

Out  of  sight,  the  foe,  retreating. 

Answered  back  no  hostile  greeting; 

None  could  tell,  as  off  he  paddled. 

Whitherward  he  had  skedaddled. 

Then  the  chief  of  all  the  asses 
Cried:  ’’Hurrah*.  I've  got  Manassas.” 

Future  days  will  tell  the  wonder, 

How  the  mighty  Anaconda 
Lay  supine  along  the  border. 

With  the  mighty  Mac  to  lord  her: 

Tell  on  shaft  and  storied  brasses 
How  he  took  the  famed  Manassas. 

(Poems  of  American  History . p.  434-)  . 


THE  ATTACK 
(March  8,  1862) 

(At  Newport  News  lay  the  United  States  50-gun  fri- 
gate Congress,  the  24-gun  sloop  Cumberland,  and  the  fri- 
gates St.  Lawrence.  Roanoke . and  Minnesota.  In  command 
of  the  Cumberland  was  Lieutenant  G-eorge  Upham  Morris, 
and  at  noon  the  Merrimac  was  seen  from  the  Cumberland*  s 
deck  advancing  to  the  attack.  Shot  and  shell  were  poured 
upon  her  without  effect.  She  steamed  straight  on  and 
plunged  her  ram  into  the  Cumberland1 s side.  Morris 
fought  his  ship  until  she  sank  under  him.)* 

In  Hampton  Roads,  the  airs  of  March  were  bland. 

Peace  on  the  deck  and  in  the  fortress  sleeping, 

Till,  in  the  look-out  of  the  Cumberland. 

The  sailor,  with  his  well-poised  glass  in  hand. 
Descried  the  iron  island  downward  creeping. 
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A sudden  wonder  seized  on  land  and  bay. 

And  Tumult,  with  her  train,  was  there  to  follow; 
For  still  the  stranger  kept  its  seaward  way, 

Looking  a great  leviathan  blowing  spray. 

Seeking  with  steady  course  his  ocean  wallow. 

And  still  it  came,  and  largened  on  the  sight; 

A floating  monster;  ugly  and  gigantic; 

In  shape,  a wave,  with  long  and  shelving  height, 

As  if  a mighty  billow,  heaved  at  night. 

Should  turn  to  iron  in  the  mid-Atlantic. 

Then  ship  and  fortress  gazed  with  anxious  stare, 

Until  the  Cumberland*  s cannon,  silence  breaking, 
Thundered  its  guardian  challenge,  "Who  comes  there?" 
But,  like  a rock-flung  echo  in  the  air. 

The  shot  rebounded,  no  impression  making. 

Then  roared  a broadside;  though  directed  well, 

On,  like  a nightmare,  moved  the  shape  defiant; 

The  tempest  of  our  pounding  shot  and  shell 
Crumbled  to  harmless  nothing,  thickly  fell 

From  off  the  sounding  armor  of  the  giant*. 

Unchecked,  still  onward  through  the  storm  it  broke, 
With  beak  directed  at  the  vessel's  centre; 

Then  through  the  constant  cloud  of  sulphurous  smoke 
Drove,  till  it  struck  the  warrior's  wall  of  oak, 

Making  a gateway  for  the  waves  to  enter. 

Struck,  and  to  note  the  mischief  done,  withdrew, 

And  then,  with  all  a murderer's  impatience, 

Rushed  on  again,  crushing  her  ribs  anew, 

Cleaving  the  noble  hull  well-nigh  in  two. 

And  on  it  sped  its  fiery  imprecations. 

Swift  through  the  vessel  swept  the  drowning  swell, 

With  splash,  and  rush,  and  guilty  rise  appalling; 
With  sinking  cannon  rung  their  own  loud  knell. 

Then,  cried  the  traitor,  from  his  sulphurous  cell, 

"Do  you  surrender?"  Oh,  those  words  were  galling 

How  spake  our  captain  to  his  comrades  then? 

It  was  a shout  from  out  a soul  of  splendor, 

Echoed  from  lofty  maintop,  and  again 
Be tween-decks,  from  the  lips  of  dying  men, 

"Sink',  sink,  boys,  sink',  but  never  say  sur- 
render'." 
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Down  went  the  ship  l Down,  down;  but  never  down 
Her  sacred  flag  to  Insolent  dictator. 

Weep  for  the  patriot  heroes,  doomed  to  drown; 
Pledge  to  the  sunken  Cumberland1 s renown. 

She  sank,  thank  God’,  unspoiled  by  foot  of 

traitor’. 

--Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 
*(Ibid. , p.  463). 


BEAUREGARD 

Beauregard  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Confederate 
forces  after  the  death  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 

Our  trust  is  now  in  thee, 

Beauregard'. 

In  thy  hand  the  God  of  Hosts 
Hath  placed  the  sword; 

And  the  glory  of  thy  fame 
Has  set  the  world  aflame-- 
Hearts  kindle  at  thy  name, 

Beauregard*. 

The  way  that  lies  before 
Is  cold  and  hard; 

We  led  across  the  desert 
By  the  Lord*. 

But  the  cloud  that  shines  by  night 
To  guide  our  steps  aright. 

Is  the  pillar  of  thy  might, 

Beauregard'. 

Thou  ha3t  scanned  the  southern  heavens 
Evening  starred. 

And  chosen  thence  thine  emblems 
Beauregard; 

And  upon  thy  banner's  fold 
Is  that  starry  cross  enrolled. 

Which  no  Northman  shall  behold. 

Shamed  or  scarred. 

By  the  blood  that  crieth  loudly 
From  the  sword, 

We  have  sworn  to  keep  around  it 
Watch  and  ward, 

And  the  standard  of  thine  hand 
Yet  shall  shine  above  a land. 
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Like  its  leader,  free  and  grand, 
Beauregard l 

— Mrs.  C.  A.  Warfield. 
(Ibid.,  p.  457). 


THE  VARUNA 

(Sunk  April  24,  1862) 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  dauntless  Varuna? 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  deeds  she  has  done? 

Who  shall  not  hear,  while  the  brown  Mississippi 
Rushes  along  from  the  snow  to  the  sun? 

Crippled  and  leaking  she  entered  the  battle. 

Sinking  and  burning  she  sought  through  the  fray; 
Crushed  were  her  sides  and  the  waves  ran  across  her. 
Ere,  like  a death  wounded  lion  at  bay. 

Sternly,  she  closed  in  the  last  fatal  grapple. 

Then  in  her  triumph  moved  grandly  away. 

Five  of  the  rebels,  like  satellites  round  her. 

Burned  in  her  orbit  of  splendor  and  fear; 

One,  like  the  pleiad  of  mystical  story, 

Shot,  terror-stricken,  beyond  her  dread  sphere. 

We  who  are  waiting  with  crowns  for  the  victors. 

Though  we  should  offer  the  wealth  of  our  store. 
Load  the  Varuna  from  deck  down  to  kelson. 

Still  would  be  niggard,  such  tribute  to  pour 
On  courage  so  boundless.  It  beggars  possession, - 
It  knocks  for  just  payment  at  heaven’s  bright  door’. 

Cherish  the  heroes  who  fought  the  Varuna ; 

Treat  them  as  kings  if  they  honor  your  way; 
Succor  and  comfort  the  sick  and  the  wounded; 

Ohl  for  the  dead  let  us  all  kneel  to  pray'. 

— George  Boker. 

(American  War  Ballads,  p.  56-7) • 


THE  SINKING  OF  THE  MERRIMACK 
(May,  1862) 

Gone  down  in  the  flood,  and  gone  out  in  the  flame'. 
What  else  could  she  do,  with  her  fair  Northern  name? 
Her  font  was  a river  whose  last  drop  is  free*. 

That  river  ran  boiling  with  wrath  to  the  sea, 
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To  hear  of  her  baptismal  blessing  profaned; 

A name  that  was  Freedom* s,  by  treachery  stained. 

*Twas  the  voice  of  our  free  Northern  mountains 

that  broke 

In  the  sound  of  her  buns,  from  her  stout  ribs  of 

oak: 

* Twas  the  might  of  the  free  Northern  fyand  you  could 

feel 

In  her  sweep  and  her  moulding,  from  topmast  to  keel: 

When  they  made  her  speak  treason,  (does  Hell  know 

of  worse?) 

How  her  strong  timbers  shook  with  the  shame  of  her 

curse*. 

Let  her  go'.  Should  a deck  so  polluted  again 

Ever  fling  forth  the  tread  of  our  true  Northern  men? 

Let  the  suicide-ship  thunder  forth,  to  the  air 

And  the  sea  she  has  blotted,  her  groan  of  despair  I 

Let  her  last  heat  of  anguish  throb  out  into  flame'. 

Then  sink  them  together, — the  ship  and  the  name'. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 

(The  Poetical  Works  of  Lucy  Larcom.  p.  93) 


THE  CUMBERLAND 

Fifty-five  minutes  after  the  Merrimac  rammed  into 
the  Cumberland,  the  latter  sank,  carrying  down  officers 
and  crew,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  all.  Her  flag 
was  still  flying  as  she  sank,  and  her  guns  fired  even 
when  the  water  had  reached  the  gunwales. 

At  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  we  lay. 

On  board  of  the  Cumberland,  sloop-of-war ; 
And  at  times  from  the  fortress  across  the  bay 
The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past. 

Or  a bugle  blast 
From  the  camp  on  the  shore . 

Then  far  away  to  the  south  uprose 

A little  feather  of  snow-white  smoke, 

And  we  knew  that  the  iron  ship  of  our  foes 
Was  steadily  steering  its  course 
To  try  the  force 
Of  our  ribs  of  oak. 
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Down  upon  us  heavily  runs, 

Silent  and  sullen,  the  floating  fort; 
Then  comes  a puff  of  smoke  from  her  guns. 

And  leaps  the  terrible  death. 

With  fiery  breath. 

From  each  open  port. 

We  are  not  idle,  but  send  her  straight 
Defiance  back  in  a full  broadside*. 

As  hail  rebounds  from  a fort  of  slate. 
Rebounds  our  heavier  hail 
From  each  iron  scale 
Of  the  monster's  hide. 

"Strike  your  flag'."  the  rebel  cries, 

In  his  arrogant  old  plantation  strain, 
"Never*."  our  gallant  Morris  replies; 

"it  is  better  to  sink  than  to  yield'." 
And  the  whole  air  pealed 
With  the  cheers  of  our  men. 

Then,  like  a kraken  huge  and  black, 

She  crushed  our  ribs  in  her  iron  grasp*. 
Down  went  the  Cumberland  all  a wrack, 

With  a sudden  shudder  of  death, 

And  the  cannon's  breath 
For  her  dying  gasp. 

Next  morn,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bay. 

Still  floated  our  flag  at  the  mainmast 
he  ad. 

Lord,  how  beautiful  was  Thy  day I 
Every  waft  of  the  air 
Was  a whisper  of  prayer. 

Or  a dirge  for  the  dead. 

Ho*,  brave  hearts  that  went  down  in  the  seas'. 

Ye  are  at  peace  in  the  troubled  stream; 
Ho',  brave  land*,  with  hearts  like  these, 

Thy  flag,  that  is  rent  in  twain. 

Shall  be  one  again, 

And  without  a seam'. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
(Historic  Poems  and  Ballads,  pp.  255-6) . 
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FREDERICKSBURG 


The  increasing  moonlight  drifts  across  my  bed. 

And  on  the  churchyard  by  the  road,  I know 
It  falls  as  white  and  noiselessly  as  snow... 

' Twas  such  a night  two  weary  summers  fled; 

The  stars,  as  now,  were  waning  overhead. 

Listen'.  Again  the  shrill-lipped  bugles  blow 
Where  the  swift  currents  of  the  river  flow 
Past  Fredericksburg;  far  off  the  heavens  are  red 
With  sudden  conflagration:  on  yon  height. 

Linstock  in  hand,  the  gunners  hold  their  breath; 

A signal-rocket  pierces  the  dense  night. 

Flings  its  spent  stars  upon  the  town  beneath: 
Hark;— the  artillery  massing  on  the  right. 

Hark'. — the  black  squadrons  wheeling  down  to  Death 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
(Poems  of  American  History,  -p.  449). 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MURFREESBORO 
(December  31,  1862) 

Ere  Murfreesboro's  thunders  rent  the  air — 

With  cannon  booming  'mid  the  trumpet's  blare — 
Cane  Hill  and  David  Mills,  stern  battles,  too. 

Had  carried  death  to  hosts  in  Gray  and  Blue, 

But  here,  more  deadly,  war's  wild  torrent  rushed. 
And  victory,  at  first,  the  Rebels  flushed. 

The  "right  wing"  gone,  and  troops  in  panic,  lo'. 
The  battle  seemed  already' lost.  But,  No. 

Brave  Rosecrans  cried  out — "Now  stop  retreat’. 
We'll  turn  to  victory  this  sore  defeat*. 

We  must  and  shall  this  bat  tie --Soldier  s'. — win'. 
Now  silence  yonder  batt'ry,  to  beginl 
And  all  re-form  and  meet  the  yelling  foe'. 

Stand  firm  and  fire  a volley'.  Back  he'll  go. 

If  not,  present  your  bayonets,  and  Charge'. 

'Tis  needless  on  these  orders  to  enlarge; 

But — Comrades*. — here  we  conquer  or  we  die'." 

And  all  that  Rosecrans  desired  was  done; 

And  Murfreesboro's  battle  thus  was  won. 

Hail*,  to  that  New  Year's  Day  in  'Sixty-three, 

And  to  the  morrow  which  brought  victory. 

Hail',  to  the  courage  of  the  Boys  in  Blue, 

Wno  fought  so  grandly,  to  their  Country  true. 

— Kinahan  Cornwallis. 

(Ibid.,  p.  459). 
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d.  1863 

KEENAN'S  CHARGE 


By  the  shrouded  gleam  of  the  western  skies, 

Brave  Keenan  looked  in  Pleasanton' s eyes 
For  an  instant — clear,  and  cool,  and  still; 

Then,  with  a smile,  he  said:  "I  will." 

"Cavalry,  charge l"  Not  a man  of  them  shrank; 

Their  sharp,  full  cheer,  from  rank  on  rank, 

Rose  joyously,  with  a willing  breath — 

Rose  like  a greeting  hail  to  death. 

Then  forward  they  sprang,  and  spurred,  and  clashed 
Shouted  the  officers,  crimson-sashed; 

Rode  well  the  men,  each  brave  as  his  fellow. 

In  their  faded  coats  of  the  blue  and  yellow; 

And  above  in  the  air,  with  an  instinct  true. 

Like  a bird  of  war  their  pennon  flew. 

With  clank  of  scabbards  and  thunder  of  steeds. 

And  blades  that  shine  like  sunlit  reeds. 

And  strong  brown  faces  bravely  pale. 

For  fear  their  proud  attempt  shall  fail, 

Three  hundred  Penny slvanians  close 
On  twice  ten  thousand  gallant  foes. 

Line  after  line  the  troopers  came 

To  the  edge  of  the  wood  that  was  ring'd  with  flame 
Rode  in  and  sabred  and  shot — and  fell: 

Nor  came  one  back  his  wounds  to  tell. 

And  full  in  the  midst  rose  Keenan,  tall 
In  the  gloom,  like  a martyr  awaiting  his  fall, 
While  the  circle-stroke  of  his  sabre,  swung 
'Round  his  head  like  a halo  there,  luminous  hung. 
Line  after  line,  ay,  whole  platoons, 

Struck  dead  in  their  saddles,  of  brave  dragoons 

By  the  maddened  horses  were  onward  borne 

And  into  the  vortex  flung,  trampled  and  torn; 

As  Keenan  fought  with  his  men,  side  by  side. 

So  they  rode,  till  there  were  no  more  to  ride. 

But  over  them  lying  there,  shattered  and  mute, 

What  deep  echo  rolls?  *Tis  a death  salute 
From  the  cannon  in  place;  for,  heroes,  you  braved 
Your  fate  not  in  vain:  the  army  was  saved'. 

Over  them  now--year  following  year — 

Over  their  graves  the  pine-cones  fall. 

And  the  whippoorwill  chants  his  spectre-call; 
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But  they  stir  not  again;  they  raise  no  cheer: 

They  have  ceased.  But  their  glory  shall  never  cease, 
Nor  their  light  he  quenched  in  the  light  of  peace. 

The  rush  of  their  charge  is  resounding  still, 

That  saved  the  army  at  Chancellorsville . 

— George  Parsons  Lathrop. 
(American  War  Ballads,  pp.  124-26). 


BEFORE  VICKSBURG 
(May  18-July  4,  I863) 

While  Sherman  stood  beneath  the  hottest  fire, 

That  from  the  lines  of  Vicksburg  gleamed, 

And  bomb-shells  tumbled  in  their  smoky  gyre, 

And  grape-shot  hissed,  and  case-shot  screamed; 
Back  from  the  front  there  came, 

Weeping  and  sorely  lame, 

The  merest  child,  the  youngest  face 
Man  ever  saw  in  such  a fearful  place. 

Stifling  his  tears,  he  limped  his  chief  to  meet; 

But  when  he  paused,  and  tottering  stood. 

Around  the  circle  of  his  little  feet 

There  spread  a pool  of  bright,  young  blood. 
Shocked  at  his  doleful  case, 

Sherman  cried,  ’’Halt',  front  face'. 

Who  are  you?  Speak,  my  gallant  boy'. " 

"A  drummer,  sir :--Fif ty-f if th  Illinois. " 

"Are  you  not  hit?'*  "That’s  nothing.  Only  send 
Some  cartridges:  our  men  are  out; 

And  the  foe  press  us.”  "But,  my  little  friend--" 
"Don’t  mind  met  Did  you  hear  that  shout? 

What  if  our  men  be  driven? 

Oh,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 

Send  to  my  Colonel,  General  dear'." 

"But  you?"  "Oh,  I shall  easily  find  the  rear." 

"i’ll  see  to  that,"  cried  Sherman;  and  a drop, 
Angels  might  envy,  dimmed  his  eye, 

As  the  boy,  toiling  towards  the  hill’s  hard  top, 

Turned  around,  and  with  his  shrill  child’s  cry 
Shouted,  "Oh,  don’t  forget'. 

We'll  win  the  battle  yet*. 

But  let  our  soldiers  have  some  more, 

More  cartridges,  sir , --callibre  fifty-four'." 

--George  Henry  Boker. 

(Ibid.,  p.  499). 
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After  a terrific  attempt  to  bombard  Vicksburg  had 
continued  for  many  weeks,  the  town  finally  surrendered 
on  July  3,  1863*  Twenty-seven  thousand  Confederates 
laid  down  their  arms  the  next  day  after  fighting  valiently 
to  hold  the  town* 


VICKSBURG 


For  sixty  days  and  upwards, 

A storm  of  shell  and  shot 
Rained  around  us  in  a flaming  shower. 

But  still  we  faltered  not. 

"if  the  noble  city  perish,” 

Our  grand  young  leader  said, 

"Let  the  only  walls  the  foe  shall  scale 
Be  ramparts  of  the  dead'." 

For  sixty  days  and  upwards. 

The  eye  of  heaven  waxed  dim; 

And  e'en  throughout  God* s holy  morn, 

O'er  Christian  prayer  and  hymn, 

Arose  a hissing  tumult, 

As  if  the  fiends  in  air 
Strove  to  engulf  the  voice  of  faith 

In  the  shrieks  of  their  despair. 

There  was  wailing  in  the  houses, 

There  was  trembling  in  the  marts, 

While  the  tempest  raged  and  thundered, 

*Mtd  the  silent  thrill  of  hearts; 

But  the 'Lord,  our  shield,  was  with  us, 

And  ere  a month  had  sped, 

Our  very  women  walked  the  streets 

With  scarce  one  throb  of  dread 
And  the  children  gambolled, 

Their  faces  purely  raised, 

Just  for  a wondering  moment. 

As  the  huge  bombs  whirled  and  blazed; 

Then  turned  with  silvery  laughter 

To  the  sports  which  children  love, 
Thrice-mailed  in  the  sweet,  instinctive  thought 
That  the  good  God  watched  above. 

Yet  the  hailing  bolts  fell  faster. 

From  scores  of  flame-clad  ships, 

And  about  us,  denser,  darker, 

Grew  the  conflict1 s wild  eclipse, 
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Till  a solid  cloud  closed  o'er  us, 

Like  a type  of  doom  and  ire. 

Whence  shot  a thousand  quivering  tongues 
Of  forked  and  vengeful  fire. 

But  the  unseen  hands  of  angels 

Those  death-shafts  warned  aside, 

And  the  dove  of  heavenly  mercy 

Ruled  o'er  the  battle  tide: 

In  the  houses  ceased  the  wailing, 

And  through  the  war-scarred  marts 
The  people  strode,  with  step  of  hope, 

To  the  music  in  their  hearts. 

--Paul  Hamilton  Havne. 

(Ibid.,  p.  499). 


AT  GETTYSBURG 

Like  a furnace  of  fire  blazed  the  midsummer  sun. 

When  to  saddle  we  leaped  at  the  order, 

Spurred  on  by  the  boom  of  the  deep-throated  gun 
That  told  of  the  foe  on  our  border. 

A mist  in  our  rear  lay  Antietam's  dark  plain, 

And  thoughts  of  its  carnage  came  o'er  us; 

But  smiling  beyond  surged  the  fields  of  ripe  grain. 
And  swore  none  should  reap  it  before  us. 

That  night,  with  the  ensign  who  rode  by  my  side, 

On  the  camp's  dreary  edge  I stood  picket. 

Our  ears  intent  lest  every  wind-rustle  hide 
A feared  stealthy  tread  in  the  thicket; 

And  there,  while  we  watched  the  first  arrows  of  dawn 
Through  the  veil  of  the  rising  mists  quiver. 

He  told  how  the  foeman  had  closed  in  upon 
His  home  by  the  Tennessee  River. 

He  spoke  of  a sire  in  his  weakness  cut  down. 

With  his  last  breath  the  traitor-flag  scorning; 

And  his  brow  with  the  memory  grew  dark  with  a frown 
That  paled  the  red  light  of  the  morning. 

For  days  he  had  followed  the  cowardly  band; 

And,  when  one  lagged  to  forage  or  trifle, 

Had  seared  in  his  forehead  the  deep  Minie  brand. 

And  scored  a fresh  notch  in  his  rifle. 

But  one  of  the  rangers  had  cheated  his  fate — 

For  him  he  would  search  the  world  over: 

Such  cool-plotting  passion,  such  keenness  of  hate. 
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Ne'er  saw  I in  woman-scorned  lover. 

Oh,  who  would  have  thought  that  beneath  those  dark  curls 
Lurked  vengeance  as  sure  as  death-rattle ; 

Or  fancied  those  dreamy  eyes,  soft  as  a girl's. 

Could  light  with  the  fury  of  battle? 

To  horse  1 pealed  the  bugle,  while  grape-shot  and  shell 
Overhead  through  the  forest  were  crashing; 

A cheer  for  the  flag--and  the  summer  light  fell 

On  the  blades  from  a thousand  sheaths  flashing. 

As  mad  ocean-waves  to  the  storm-revel  flock, 

So  on  we  dashed,  heedless  of  dangers; 

A moment  our  long  line  surged  back  at  the  shock, 

Then  swept  through  the  ranks  of  the  Rangers. 

I looked  for  the  ensign.  Ahead  of  his  troop. 

Pressing  on  through  the  conflict  infernal, 

His  torn  flag  furled  round  him  in  festoon  and  loop. 

He  spurred  to  the  side  of  his  colonel. 

And  his  clear  voice  rang  out,  as  I saw  his  bright  sword 
Through  shako  and  gaudy  plume  shiver. 

With,  "This  for  the  last  of  the  murderous  horde'." 

And,  "This  for  the  home  by  the  river'." 

At  evening,  returned  from  pursuit  of  the  foe. 

By  a shell-shattered  caisson  we  found  him; 

And  we  buried  him  there  in  the  sunset's  red  glow. 

With  the  dear  old  flag  knotted  around  him. 

Yet  how  could  we  mourn,  when  each  drum's  muffled  strain 
Told  of  foemen  hurled  back  in  disorder, — 

When  we  knew  the  North  reaped  her  rich  harvest  of  grain, 
Unharmed  by  a foe  on  her  border'. 

(American  War  Ballads . pp.  147-9). 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD 
Gettysburg 

Those  were  the  conquered,  still  too  proud  to  yield — 
These  were  the  victors,  yet  too  poor  for  shrouds'. 

Here  scarlet  Slaughter  slew  her  countless  crowds 
Heaped  high  in  ranks  where'er  the  hot  guns  pealed. 

The  brooks  that  wandered  through  the  battle-field 
Flowed  slowly  on  in  ever-reddening  streams; 

Here  where  the  rank  wheat  waves  and  golden  gleams, 

The  dreadful  squadrons,  thundering,  charged  and  reeled. 
Within  the  blossoming  clover  many  a bone 
Lying  unsepulchred,  has  bleached  to  white; 
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While  gentlest  hearts  that  only  love  had  known, 

Have  ached  with  anguish  at  the  awful  sight; 

And  War1 s gaunt  Vultures  that  were  lean,  have  grown 
Gorged  in  the  darkness  in  a single  night'. 

— Lloyd  Mifflin. 

(Poems  of  American  History,  p.  492) • 
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The  Confederates  commissioned  many  privateers  to 
prey  upon  North  American  commerce.  Among  these  was  the 
Alabama  which  did  its  share  in  damaging  ships.  On  June 
11,  1864,  the  Alabama  entered  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg, 
France.  When  the  American  sloop-of-war  Kearsage  appeared 
there,  the  Alabama  prepared  to  fight.  The  Alabama 
steamed  out  of  the  harbor  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  June 
19,  and  was  soon  reduced  to  a wreck  by  the  deadly  fire 
from  the  Kearsage.  She  sank  while  trying  to  run  inshore.* 


KEARSAG-E  AND  ALABAMA 
(June  19,  1864) 

It  was  early  Sunday  morning,  in  the  year  of  sixty-four. 

The  Alabama  she  steam*d  out  along  the  Frenchman* s shore. 
Long  time  she  cruised  about. 

Long  time  she  held  her  sway. 

But  now  beneath  the  Frenchman* s shore  she  lies  off  Cher- 
bourg Bay. 

Hoist  up  the  flag,  and  long  may  it  wave 
Over  the  Union,  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Hoist  up  the  flag,  and  long  may  it  wave, 

God  bless  America,  the  home  of  the  brave'. 

The  Yankee  cruiser  hove  in  view,  the  Ke arsage  was  her  name, 
It  ought  to  be  engraved  in  full  upon  the  scroll  of  fame; 

Her  timbers  made  of  Yankee  oak. 

And  her  crew  of  Yankee  tars. 

And  o’er  her  mizzen  peak  she  floats  the  glorious  stripes 

and  stars. 

A challenge  unto  Captain  Semmes,  bold  Winslow  he  did  send'. 
"Bring  on  your  Alabama . and  to  her  we  will  attend, 

For  we  think  your  boasting  privateer 
Is  not  so  hard  to  whip; 

And  we* 11  show  you  that  the  Kearsage  is  not  a merchant 

ship • w 

It  was  early  Sunday  morning,  in  the  year  of  sixty-four. 

The  Alabama  she  stood  out  and  cannons  loud  did  roar; 

The  Ke are age  stood  undaunted,  and  quickly  she  replied 
And  let  a Yankee  ‘leven-inch  shell  go  tearing  through 

her  side. 
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The  Kearsage  then  she  wore  around  and  broadside  on  did 

bear , 

With  shot  and  shell  and  right  good-will,  her  timbers  she 

did  tear; 

When  they  found  that  they  were  sinking,  down  came  the 

stars  and  bars, 

For  the  rebel  gunners  could  not  stand  the  glorious  stripes 

and  stars. 

The  Alabama  she  is  gone,  she* 11  cruise  the  seas  no  more. 

She  met  the  fate  she  well  deserved  along  the  Frenchman's 

shore ; 

Then  here  is  luck  to  the  Kearsage . we  know  what  she  can 

do , 

Likewise  to  Captain  Winslow  and  his  brave  and  gallant  crew. 

Hoist  up  the  flag,  and  long  may  it  wave 
Over  the  Union,  the  home  of  the  brave'. 

Hoist  up  the  flag,  and  long  may  it  wave, 

God  bless  America,  the  home  of  brave*. 

*(Poems  of  American  History,  p.  526) . 


SHERMAN'S  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA 

(General  Sherman,  in  a recent  conversation  with  the 
editor  of  this  collection  American  War  Ballads  , de- 
clared that  it  was  this  poem  with  its  phrase,  "march  to 
the  sea",  that  threw  a glamour  of  romance  over  the  cam- 
paign which  it  celebrates.  Said  General  Sherman:  "The 

thing  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a change  of  base,  an 
operation  perfectly  familiar  to  every  military  man,  but 
a poet  got  hold  of  it.  gave  it  the  captivating  label, 
'The  March  to  the  Sea  , and  the  unmilitary  public  made 
a romance  out  of  it".  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Gen- 
eral's modesty  overlooks  the  important  fact  that  the 
romance  lay  really  in  his  own  deed  of  derring-do;  the 
poet  merely  recorded  it,  or  at  most  interpreted  it  to 
the  popular  intelligence.  The  glory  of  the  great  cam- 
paign was  Sherman's  and  his  army's;  the  joy  of  cele- 
brating it  was  the  poet's;  the  admiring  memory  of  it  is 
the  people's. — Editor)* 

Our  camp-fires  shone  bright  on  the  mountain 
That  frowned  on  the  river  below. 

As  we  stood  by  our  guns  in  the  morning, 

And  eagerly  watched  for  the  foe; 

When  a rider  came  out  of  the  darkness 
That  hung  over  mountain  and  tree, 
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And  shouted:  "Boys,  up  and  ready'. 

For  Sherman  will  march  to  the  sea." 

Then  cheer  upon  cheer  for  hold  Sherman 
Went  up  from  each  valley  and  glen, 

And  the  bugles  re-echoed  the  music 

That  came  from  the  lips  of  the  men; 

For  we  knew  that  the  stars  in  our  banner 

More  bright  in  their  splendor  would  be. 

And  that  blessings  from  Northland  would  greet  us 
When  Sherman  marched  toward  the  sea. 

Then  forward,  boys!  forward  to  battle'. 

We  marched  on  our  wearisome  way. 

We  stormed  the  wild  hills  of  Resaca, 

God  bless  those  who  fell  on  that  day'. 

Then  Kenesaw,  dark  in  its  glory, 

Frowned  down  on  the  flag  of  the  free, 

But  the  East  and  the  West  bore  our  standard 
And  Sherman  marched  toward  the  sea. 

Still  onward  we  pressed  till  our  banners 
Swept  out  from  Atlanta's  grim  walls. 

And  the  blood  of  the  patriot  dampened 

The  soil  where  the  traitor  flag  falls. 

We  paused  not  to  weep  for  the  fallen. 

Who  slept  by  each  river  and  tree. 

Yet  we  twined  them  a wreath  of  the  laurel 
As  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 

Oh,  proud  was  our  army  that  morning. 

That  stood  where  the  pine  darkly  towers, 
When  She  man  said:  "Boys,  you  are  weary, 

But  to-day  fair  Savannah  is  ours'." 

Then  sang  we  the  song  of  our  chieftain. 

That  echoed  o'er  river  and  lea, 

And  the  stars  in  our  banner  shone  brighter 
When  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 

--Samuel  H.  M.  Byers. 

^(American  War  Ballads . pp.  196-7) 


SHERMAN'S  MARCH 


Their  lips  are  still  as  the  lips  of  the  dead, 
The  gaze  of  their  eyes  is  straight  ahead; 

The  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  ten  thousand  feet 
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Keep  time  to  that  muffled,  monotonous  beat, — 

Rub  a dub  dub*,  rub  a dub  dubl 

Ten  thousand  more*,  and  still  they  come 
To  fight  a battle  for  Christendom. 

With  cannon  and  caissons,  and  flags  unfurled, 

The  foremost  men  in  all  the  world; 

Rub  a dub  dubl  rub  a dub  dubl 

The  foe  is  entrenched  on  the  frowning  hill, 

A natural  fortress,  strengthened  by  skill; 

But  vain  are  the  walls  to  those  who  face 
The  champions  of  the  human  race! 

Rub  a dub  dub;  rub  a dub  dubl 

11  By  regiment!  Forward  into  linel" 

Then  sabres  and  guns  and  bayonets  shine. 

Oh  ye,  who  feel  your  fate  at  last. 

Repeat  the  old  prayer  as  your  hearts  beat  fasti 
Rub  a dub  dubl  rub  a dub  dubl 

Oh,  ye  who  waited  and  prayed  so  long 

That  Right  might  have  a fair  fight  with  Wrong, 

No  more  in  fruitless  marches  shall  plod. 

But  smite  the  foe  with  the  wrath  of  God. 

Rub  a dub  dubl  rub  a dub  dubl 

0 Deathl  what  a charge  that  carried  the  hilll 
That  carried,  and  kept,  and  holds  it  stilll 
The  foe  is  broken  and  flying  in  fear, 

While  far  on  their  route  our  drummers  I hear, — 
Rub  a dub  dubl  rub  a dub  dubl 
— by  a Soldier. 

(American  War  Ballads,  pp.  19B-9) • 


marching  through  Georgia 


Bring  the  good  old  bugle,  boysl  we'll  sing  another  song- 
Sing  it  with  a spirit  that  will  start  the  world  along — 
Sing  it  as  we  used  to  sing  it  fifty  thousand  strong. 
While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

Chorus: 

"Hurrah!  Hurrah!  we  bring  the  jubilee! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah  1 the  flag  that  makes  you  free!" 
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So  we  sang  the  chorus  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea, 
While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

Ho v/  the  darkeys  shouted  when  they  heard  the  joyful 

sound! 

How  the  turkeys  gobbled  which  our  commissary  found! 

How  the  sweet  potatoes  even  started  from  the  ground. 
While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

Yes,  and  there  were  Union  men  who  wept  with  joyful 

tears, 

When  they  saw  the  honor'd  flag  they  had  not  seen  for 

years ; 

Hardly  could  they  be  restrained  from  breaking  forth  in 

cheers. 

While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

"Sherman1 s dashing  Yankee  boys  will  never  reach  the 

coast!" 

So  the  saucy  rebels  said--and  1 twas  a handsome  boast. 
Had  they  not  forgot,  alas!  to  reckon  on  a host. 

While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

So  we  made  a thoroughfare  for  Freedom  and  her  train, 
Sixty  miles  in  latitude — three  hundred  to  the  main; 
Treason  fled  before  us,  Tor  resistance  was  in  vain, 
While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

(American  War  Ballads , pp.  273-4-)  • 


SHERIDAN'S  RIDE 
(October  19,  1864) 

(Sheridan,  returning  from  Washington,  had  slept  at 
Winchester  the  night  of  October  18,  1864,  and  early  next 
morning  heard  the  sounds  of  the  battle.  He  mounted  his 
horse  and  started  for  the  field,  reached  there  just  in 
time  to  rally  his  retreating  troops,  turned  a defeat  into 
a decisive  victory,  and  drove  the  invaders  pell-mell  back 
to  Virginia.)* 


Up  from  the  South,  at  break  of  day. 

Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay, 

The  affrighted  air  with  a shudder  bore, 

Like  a herald  in  haste  to  the  chieftain's  door. 
The  terrible  grumble,  and  rumble,  and  roar, 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more. 

And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 
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And  wider  atill  those  billows  of  war 
Thundered  along  the  horizon* s bar; 

And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  roiled 
The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled, 

Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold, 

As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray. 
With  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a road  from  Winchester  town, 

A good,  broad  highway  leading  down; 

And  there , through  the  flush  of  the  morning 

light, 

A steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night 
Was  seen  to  pass,  as  with  eagle  flight; 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need. 

He  stretched  away  with  his  utmost  speed. 

Hills  rose  and  fell,  but  his  heart  was  gay. 

With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprang  from  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering 

south, 

The  dust  like  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth, 

Or  the  trail  of  a comet,  sweeping  faster  and 

faster. 

Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster. 

The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the 

master 

Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their 

walls. 

Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-field  calls; 
Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to 

full  play, 

While  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spurning  feet,  the  road 
Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed. 

And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 
Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind; 

And  the  steed,  like  a bark  fed  with  furnace  fire, 
Swept  on,  with  his  wild  eye  full  of  ire; 

But,  lo!  he  is  nearing  his  heart's  desire; 

He  is  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roarifag  fray. 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  that  the  general  saw  were  the  groups 
Of  stragglers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops; 
What  was  done?  what  to  do?  a glance  told  him 

bo  th. 
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Then  striking  his  spurs  with  a terrible  oath. 

He  dashed  down  the  line,  'mid  a storm  of  huzzas, 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course 

there,  because 

The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 
With  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  charger 

was  gray; 

By  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  the  red  nostril's 

play, 

He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say: 

"I  have  brought  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 

From  Winchester  down  to  save  the  day.” 

Hurrah \ hurrah  for  Sheridan'. 

Hurrah',  hurrah  for  horse  and  man'. 

And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high 
Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky. 

The  American  soldier's  Temple  of  Fame, 

There,  with  the  glorious  general's  name. 

Be  it  said,  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright: 
"Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight , 

From  Winches  ter- -twenty  miles  away'." 

—Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 

* (Poems  of  American  History,  pp.  520-1 


REFERENCE  LIST 
(1864) 

"The  Bay  Fight" — Henry  Howard  Brownell.  (Mobile 
Harbor,  August  8,  1864),  American  War  Ballads . II, 
pp.  169-192. 

"Through  Fire  in  Mobile  Bay"  (August  5,  1864), 
Poems  of  American  History,  p.  529* 
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f.  1865 


THE  FALL  OF  RICHMOND 
The  tidings  received  in  the  Northern 
Metropolis  (April,  1865) 

What  mean  these  peals  from  every  tower. 

And  crowds  like  seas  that  sway? 

The  cannon  reply;  they  speak  the  heart 

Of  the  People  impassioned,  and  say-- 
A city  in  flags  for  a city  in  flames, 

Richmond  goes  Babylon* s way — 

Sing  and  pray. 

0 weary  years  and  woeful  wars. 

And  armies  in  the  grave; 

But  hearts  unquelled  at  last  deter 
The  helmed  dilated  Lucifer — 

Honor  to  G-rant  the  brave, 

Whose  three  stars  now  like  Orion's  rise 
When  wreck  is  on  the  wave-- 
Bless  his  glaive . 

Well  that  the  faith  we  firmly  kept. 

And  never  our  aim  forswore 
For  the  Terrors  that  trooped  from  each  recess 
When  fainting  we  fought  in  the  Wilderness, 

And  Hell  made  loud  hurrah; 

But  G-od  is  in  Heaven,  and  G-rant  in  the  Town, 

And  Right  through  Might  is  Law — 

G-od'  a wav  adore . 

--Herman  Melville. 

(Poems  of  American  History,  p.  523)* 


With  forces  too  crippled  to  continue,  G-eneral  Lee  was 
given  no  alternative  than  that  of  surrender.  On  Palm  Sun- 
day, April  9,  he  sent  forward  the  white  flag  and  surrendered. 


THE  SURRENDER  AT  APPOMATTOX 
(April  9,  1865) 

As  billows  upon  billows  roll, 

On  victory  victory  breaks; 

Ere  yet  seven  days  from  Richmond's  fall 
And  crowning  triumph  wakes 
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The  loud  joy-gun,  whose  thunders  run 

By  sea-shore,  streams,  and  lakes. 

The  hope  and  great  event  agree 
In  the  sword  that  G-rant  received 
from  Lee. 

The  warring  eagles  fold  the  wing, 

But  not  in  Caesar’s  sway; 

Not  Rome  o*ercome  by  Roman  arms  we  sing. 

As  on  Pharsalia* s day, 

But  Treason  thrown,  though  a giant  grown, 
And  Freedom’s  larger  play. 

All  human  tribes  glad  token  see 
In  the  close  of  the  wars  of  Grant 
and  Lee . 

— Herman  Melville. 

(Ibid. , p.  524) . 


LEE’S  PAROLE 


’’Well,  G-eneral  G-rant , have  you  heard  the  news? 

How  the  orders  are  issued  and  ready  to  send 
For  Lee,  and  the  men  in  his  staff -command. 

To  be  under  arrest, --now  the  war's  at  an  end?” 

”How  so?  Arrested  for  what?”  he  cried, 

”0h,  for  trial  as  traitors,  to  be  shot,  or  hung,” 
The  chief's  eye  flashed  with  a sudden  ire. 

And  his  face  grew  crimson  as  up  he  sprung. 
"Orderly,  fetch  me  my  horse”,  he  said. 

Then  into  the  saddle  and  up  the  street, 

As  if  the  battle  were  raging  ahead. 

Went  the  crash  of  the  old  war-charger's  feet. 

"What  is  this  I am  told  about  Lee's  arrest, — 

Is  it  true?” — and  the  keen  eyes  searched  his  soul, 
"it  is  true,  and  the  order  will  be  enforced'." 

"My  word  was  given  in  their  parole 
At  Richmond,  and  that  parole 

Has  not  been  broken, — nor  has  my  word. 

Nor  will  be  until  there  is  better  cause 

For  breaking  than  this  I have  lately  heard." 

"Do  you  know,  sir,  whom  you  have  thus  addressed? 

I am  the  War  Department's  head--” 

"And  I — am  General  Grant! 

At  your  peril  order  arrests'."  he  said. 
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A friend  is  a friend,  as  we  reckon  worth. 

Who  will  throw  the  gauntlet  in  friendship* s fight; 
But  a man  is  a man  in  peace  or  war 

Who  will  stake  his  all  for  an  enemy’s  right. 

*Twas  a hard-fought  battle,  hut  quickly  won, — 

As  a fight  must  be  when  'tis  soul  to  soul,-- 
And  ' twas  years  ago;  but  that  honored  word 

Preserved  the  North  in  the  South's  parole. 

— Marion  Manville. 

(Ibid.,  p.  524). 


(The  work  of  disbandment  began  at  once,  and  the  troops 
were  sent  home  as  rapidly  as  possible;  they  laid  by  the 
musket,  took  up  the  spade  or  hammer,  and  returned  once  more 
to  the  occupations  of  peace.)* 


WHEN  JOHNNY  COMES  MARCHING  HOME 


When  Johnny  comes  marching  home  again, 
Hurrah*,  hurrah*. 

We’ll  give  him  a hearty  welcome  then. 
Hurrah '.  hurrah '. 

The  men  will  cheer,  the  boys  will  shout. 
The  ladies,  they  will  all  turn  ou^ , 

And  we'll  all  feel  gay. 

When  Johnny  comes  marching  home. 

The  old  church-bell  will  peal  with  joy, 
Hurrah!  hurrah! 

To  welcome  home  our  darling  boy. 

Hurrah!  hurrah! 

The  village  lads -and  lasses  say, 

With  roses  they  will  strew  the  way ; 

And  we'll  all  feel  gay 
When  Johnny  comes  marching  home.  etc. 


LAUS  DEO'. 

On  hearing  the  bells  ring  on  the  passage  of 
the  Constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery. 

It  is  done'. 

Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 
Send  the  tidings  up  and  down. 

How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel*. 
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How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 

Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town'. 

Ring  0 bells1. 

Every  stroke  exulting  tells 
Of  the  burial  hour  of  crime. 

Loud  and  long,  that  all  may  hear. 

Ring  for  every  listening  ear 
Of  Eternity  and  Time*. 

Let  us  kneel: 

G-od*  s own  voice  is  in  that  peal, 

And  this  spot  is  holy  ground. 

Lord,  forgive  us*.  What  are  we. 

That  our  eyes  this  glory  see. 

That  our  ears  have  heard  the  sound*. 

(Selections) 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
(Complete  Poems  of  J ohn  G-.  Whittier,  p.  34-5)  . 


REFERENCE  LIST 
(1865) 


"Ode  Recited  at  the  Harvard  Commemoration'1  (July 
21,  1865),  James  Russell  Lowell.  Poems  of  American 
History,  pp.  550-5* 

"The  Blue  and  the  G-ray"  (1867),  Francis  Finch,  Poems 
of  American  History . pp.  563-4. 


Suggested  activities : 

(1)  Make  an  investigation  into  the  work  done  by 

McClellan  to  see  if  the  people  were  justified 
in  the  remarks  which  were  voiced  by  their  poets 
concerning  him. 

(2)  Make  a special  report  on  the  leadership  of  the 

United  States  Army  vs.  that  of  the  Confederate 
Army. 
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(3)  Write  a graphic  description  of  a naval  battle 
of  the  Civil  War  comparing  it  to  a battle  in 
the  Second  World  War. 

(4)  Compare  the  interest  of  the  populace  in  the 
major  skirmishes  of  the  Civil  War  with  what 
evidence  you  can  find  of  their  interest  in 
recent  wars. 

(3)  Write  a narrative  poem  concerning  some  event 
which  took  place  during  the  Civil  War. 

(6)  Send  to  the  State  Headquarters  of  a state  which 
had  battles  fought  in  it  during  the  Civil  War, 
asking  for  any  information  which  it  has  con- 
cerning battlefields  which  now  are  shrines. 

Plan  a tour  for  your  class  which  would  include 
some  of  these  places. 

(7)  From  the  poetry  and  songs  written  during  and 
about  the  Civil  War,  compile  your  own  poetical 
history  of  that  period. 

Summary : 

There  is  doubtless  truth  in  the  contention  that  the 
poets  do  not  Include  everything  about  the  Civil  War  which 
the  history  texts  do.  Just  where  the  proper  line  of  divi- 
sion comes  is  a question;  one  may  contain  too  much  while 
the  other  too  little.  The  average  citizen  of  the  United 
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States  remembers  little  of  the  long  and  involved  war 
campaigns  which  he  tried  to  memorize  when  he  was  studying 
the  Civil  War.  Only  a few  points  stand  out,  and  probably 
these  were  remembered  because  of  some  poem  (such  as, 
’’Barbara  Frietchie”,  ’’Sheridan*  s Ride”,  and  other  familiar 
Civil  War  poems)  which  he  studied  in  the  English  class. 
Since  the  poets  do  include  the  high  spots  of  the  War, 
it  seems  most  unnecessary — especially  in  the  light  of 
modern  educational  methods — for  the  students  to  spend 
time  learning  about  the  campaigns  unless  such  things  are 
particularly  interesting  to  them. 

Consequently,  as  the  students  study  this  unit  as 
prepared  here,  the  aim  is  for  them  to  see  the  War  as  the 
people  of  that  day  did,  with  all  the  vividness  that  the 
poets  gave  it.  As  the  students  study  it  this  way  they 
will  have  a better  insight  into  the  happenings  of  the 
times  and  will  appreciate  in  a fuller  way  the  whole  per- 
iod. The  goal  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  produce  in  the 
students  a feeling  of  enjoyment  as  they  read  these  poetic 
narratives.  As  this  reading  for  enjoyment  increases, 
they  will  find  that  the  major  events  of  the  War  are  des- 
cribed in  a way  which  they  can  both  understand  and  enjoy. 
Class  discussion  will  then  be  both  interesting  and  valu- 
able when  students  can  compare  the  things  which  they  have 
discovered  about  the  War.  There  will  doubtless  be  a 
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greater  sympathy  with  the  fighting  of  that  war  than  the 
class  has  ever  had  before. 

Evaluation  of  material: 

(l)  What  do  you  think  was  the  most  interesting  epi- 
sode of  the  Civil  War? 

(2)  What  do  you  learn  of  warfare  in  the  l860*s? 

(3)  What  poet  do  you  consider  the  truest  repre- 

sentative of  his  time? 

(4)  How  does  the  Civil  War  as  described  by  its 

poets  in  its  own  time  compare  with  the  des- 
criptions written  in  the  20th  Century? 
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CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  UNITS 


The  teacher  has  presumably  gone  through  these 
appreciation  units  and  has  used  either  all  of  them,  or 
parts  of  them,  for  the  American  History  Class.  Certain 
conclusions  are  now  in  order.  First  of  all,  the  use  of 
all  or  of  one  of  the  units  should  cause  the  students  to 
have  a much  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  Civil 
War  times.  Secondly,  the  students  should  learn  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  sectional  superiority,  that 
each  section  of  the  country  has  its  distinct  virtues.  In 
the  third  place,  the  students  should  realize  that  Amer- 
ica has  produced  some  great  men  whose  virtues  are  worthy 
of  emulation.  The  fourth  conclusion  should  be  that  the 
Union  of  the  States  has  been  bought  at  a great  price  and 
that  this  Union  should  be  cherished  as  well  as  preserved. 
The  teacher,  knowing  the  needs  and  interests  of  his  group, 
will  doubtless  have  other  pertinent  conclusions.  Perma- 
nent centers  of  interest  should  have  been  set  up  in  these 
various  phases  of  the  study. 

Poetry  and  songs  depicting  the  Civil  War  in  its  many 
aspects  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  above 
conclusions.  A fitting  conclusion  to  the  units  is  found 
in  the  following  poetical  excerpts  which  show  the  ulti- 
mate goals  toward  which  the  War  was  fought: 
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"The  North*,  the  South',  the  West*,  the  East! 

No  one  the  most  and  none  the  least. 

But  each  with  its  own  heart  and  mind, 

Each  of  its  own  distinctive  kind, 

Yet  each  a part  and  none  the  whole, 

But  all  together  form  one  soul; 

That  soul  Our  Country  at  its  best, 

No  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West, 

No  yours,  no  mine,  but  always  Ours, 

Merged  in  one  Power  our  lesser  powers 
For  no  one's  favor,  great  or  small, 

But  all  for  Each  and  each  for  All." 

— Edmund- Vance  Cooke,  Each  for  All . 


"Till  North  and  South  together  brought. 

Shall  own  the  same  electric  thought. 

In  peace  a common  flag  salute, 

And  side  by  side  in  labor's  free 
And  unresentful  rivalry, 

Harvest  the  fields  wherein  they  fought." 

--Whittier  in  Snowbound . I,  504. 
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VII.  SUMMARY 


The  treatment  of  the  Civil  War  period  has  usually 
been  about  the  same  in  both  text-books  and  classrooms, 
with  the  result  that  neither  teachers  nor  students  found 
it  particularly  enjoyable.  Becasue  this  has  often  been 
so  true,  it  was  desired  that  in  this  thesis  an  approach 
to  the  Civil  War  might  be  presented  which  would  be  novel 
and  interesting.  However,  since  there  is  a danger  in 
having  the  novel  or  the  interesting  as  one's  only  goals, 
the  important  element  of  worthwhileness  was  also  desired. 

In  reviewing  material  concerned  with  the  Civil  War, 
it  was  discovered  that  there  were  a great  many  poems  and 
songs  written  in  and  about  that  era.  This  suggested  a 
new  approach  to  a study  of  the  War  period,  viz.,  a study 
of  the  Civil  War  as  it  is  represented  by  the  poets  and 
song-writers  of  the  period  through  their  works.  There- 
fore, a widespread  search  was  made  for  the  poems  and 
songs  written  during  the  Civil  War  times.  It  sodn  became 
evident  that  literary  quality  could  not  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  choice  of  what  material  should  be  used  for 
there  were  only  a few  poems  which  literary  critics  could 
ever  call  "great".  Although  the  poems  might  be  lacking 
in  literary  beauty,  the  reader  could  see  that  they  were 
valuable  in  another  way  in  that  they  gave  a vivid  picture 
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of  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  nature  of  the  people. 
This  would  mean  that  a student  of  these  poems  and  songs 
would  get  a very  good  idea  of  the  people  and  how  they 
were  affected  by  the  War.  This  seemed  to  be  not  only  a 
new  and  interesting  approach  to  the  Civil  War  period,  but 
also  showed  evidence  of  being  very  worthwhile. 

The  method  of  presenting  this  material  was  the 
next  problem.  Surely  the  old  drill  technique  would  be 
highly  inadequate  for  it  would  be  simply  using  the  old 
method  on  new  material.  The  problem  technique--so  val- 
uable in  teaching  history--  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
the  type  of  material  here  used.  The  appreciation  tech- 
nique, however,  offered  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
such  a 3tudy.  Its  major  motive  is  to  produce  a feeling 
of  enjoyment  and  a permanent  interest.  It  also  is  val- 
uable in  producing  a social  consciousness.  These  aspects 
of  the  appreciation  technique  lent  themselves  readily 
to  a study  of  the  poetry  and  songs  of  the  Civil  War. 
Therefore,  appreciation  units  were  developed  which  used 
these  poems  and  songs.  The  units  themselves  were  topical 
with  subjects  based  upon  the  outstanding  people  and  the 
outstanding  events  of  the  War,  and  the  social  conditions 
of  that  time.  By  a careful  use  of  these  units  the  student 
would  have  delved  into  the  period  sufficiently  to  become 
much  interested  in  its  many  aspects.  The  usual  procedure 
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for  the  appreciation  technique  was  followed.  Since  this 
was  an  appreciation  stuuy,  no  examination  ms  considered 
necessary;  the  purpose  was  to  stimulate  interest  and  en- 
joyment in  a v orth while  subject  ma  no  examine  tion  could 
be  designed  to  measure  those  abstract  qualities. 

In  the  course  of  study  normally  carried  by  the  high 
school  students  such  a unit  as  the  given  one  would  fit 
easily  into  the  American  history  course.  The  appreciation 
technique  might  provide  a pleasant  diversion  fron:  the 
usual  problem  worm,  besides  stimulating  interest.  All  of 
this  can  oe  used  and  adapted  by  the  individu-  1 teacher 
who  is  mindful  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  class. 

The  main  effort  in  this  thesis  has  been  on  securing 
and  arranging  the  necessary  material  in  the  form  of 
quoted  poems  ana  necessary  references.  Methods  of 
presenting  thp  material  here  presented  could  easily 
form  the  oasis  for  another  thesis.  What  procedure  or 
combination  of  procedures  is  best,  --  reading  by 
teacher,  committee  reports,  dramatization,  historic 
sketch  plus  readings,  presentation  before  school  assembly, 
--  these  are  at  least  some  of  the  possi oilities . 

Thus  this  thesis  has  been  developed.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  may  prove  vtlurole  to  many  in  studying  the 
development  and  use  of  the  scored  tion  technique.  Most 


of  all,  ho'  ever,  it  is' hoped  that  it  my  be  successful 
in  stimulating  a greeter  interest,  upon  the  pert  of 
all  who  come  in  contact  itli  it,  in  the  Civil  r — 
its  people  and  its  times.  That  is  the  underlying  value 
of  the  study. 
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